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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Joint Meeting of the Hellenic and 
Roman Societies and the Classical Asso- 
ciation was held at Cambridge from 8 to 
15 August. The large attendance of over 
300 showed that war-time conditions had 
done little to weaken the vitality of clas- 
sical studies in this country, while the 
happy renewal of freer communication 
with other European nations was marked 
by the presence of some distinguished 
continental scholars. At the opening 
session in the Regent House the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Dr. T. S. 
Hele) welcomed the members of the 
three societies. Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray, O.M., in returning thanks, read out 
telegrams of greetings from the Sydney 
branch of the Classical Association and 
from a group ofscholarsin the U.S.A. He 
also introduced the guests from abroad, 
on behalf of whom Professor A. Diés 
(France) returned thanks. At later ses- 
sions the following read papers: Pro- 
fessor R. A. B. Mynors on ‘A Cambridge 
Manuscript of Cicero’ ; Mr. M. N. Tod on 
‘The Progress of Greek Epigraphy during 
the War’; Dr. J.T. Sheppard on ‘The Wis- 
dom of Sophocles’ ; Mr. L. P. Wilkinson 
on ‘The Intention of Virgil’s Georgics’ ; 
Professor C. J. Fordyce on ‘Catullus’ ; 
Mr. I. A. Richmond on ‘Some Imme- 
diate Problems of Post-War Research 
in Britain’ ; Professor H. T. Wade-Gery 
on ‘The Date of Homer and Hesiod’; 
Mr. Ronald Syme on ‘Livy on the Reign 
of Augustus’ (after which Professor J. 
Bayet spoke on classical studies in 
France during the war) ; Professor H. J. 
Rose on ‘Theology and Mythology in 
Aeschylus’; Mrs. M. I. Henderson on 
‘Some Questions about Julius Caesar’ ; 
Professor D. S. Robertson on ‘The 
Greatness of Pindar’; Dr. V. L. Ehren- 
berg on ‘ “Unwritten Laws’ in Peri- 
clean Athens’; Mr. F. H. Sandbach on 
‘The Schooling of Zeno’; and Professor 
H. D. F. Kitto on ‘Dramatic Texture in 
Aeschylus’. Lantern lectures were given 
by Mr. R. Meiggs on ‘Ostia in the Second 


Century A.D.’ ; Miss J. M. C. Toynbee on 
‘Beasts and their Names in the Roman 
Empire’ ; and Professor A. W. Lawrence 
on “The Development of Greek Sculp- 
ture’. Discussions were held on ‘Re- 
search in Early Fenland History’, the 
speakers being Dr. H. Godwin, Mr. 
C. F. C. Hawkes, and Mr. E. J. Ruds- 
dale, with Dr. H. C. Darby as chairman, 
and on ‘Political and Intellectual Free- 
dom in the Ancient World’, for which 
the chair was taken by Sir Ernest Barker 
and the speakers included Professor B. 
Farrington, Mr. A. W. Gomme, and Pro- 
fessor F. E. Adcock. Ely Cathedral was 
visited under the expert guidance of the 
Dean of Ely (the Very Rev. L. E. Black- 
burne). A tea-party was held in the 
Dining Hall and Fellows’ Garden of 
King’s College. There were exhibitions, 
at the Fitzwilliam MuseumandSt. John’s 
and Corpus Christi Colleges, of coins, 
manuscripts, and early printed books. 
Newnham and Girton Colleges provided 
accommodation for about half the num- 
ber of those attending the whole meeting. 
For the final session the Master of St. 
John’s College (Mr. E. A. Benians) re- 
ceived the members in the Combination 
Room. Professor J. Cousin (France) 
and Professor P. Lambrechts (Belgium) 
also spoke. After Professor Kitto’s 
paper, Dr. H. I. Bell (President of the 
Roman Society) brought the proceed- 
ings to a close, with a speech in which 
he considered the meaning and value of 
classical studies in the world of to-day 
and proposed a vote of thanks to all 
who had been responsible for the ar- 
rangements of the meeting, particularly 
Miss M. V. Taylor, who planned the 
original Joint Meeting of the Hellenic 
and Roman Societies at Oxford in 1942 
as an experiment. She is to be congratu- 
lated again on having instigated a most 
successftil second Joint Meeting. 


Tue ‘Books Received’ columns of this 
number of C.R. contain a feature which 
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every reader will welcome ; after a break 
of more than five years France is repre- 
sented again. During the years of occu- 
pation French scholarship was not idle, 
and, despite the difficulties which still 
beset the interchange of books between 
allied countries, some of the evidence is 
now before us. These books will be re- 
viewed here as soon as may be; in the 
meantime attention may be drawn to 
two of them. One is the Mémorial des 
Etudes Latines which in 1943 the mem- 
bers of the Société des Etudes Latines 
offered, in commemoration of the 
twentieth year of the Society and its 
journal, to Professor Jules Marouzeau 
of the University of Paris, whose en- 
thusiasm brought both into existence 
and whose wise direction and untiring 
devotion have brought to both their suc- 
cess. The Mémorial consists of some 


ARISTOPHANES, 
(4I.) Gad’ Ext piav yropny éxdrepos eimarov —_-1435 
mepi Tis méAews Wvrw’ Exerov owrnpiav. 
EY. ei ris wrepwoas Kdedxpirov Kwnoig, 
aipoev adpar weAayiav dep mAdKa. 
AI. yédowov av gaivorro> voiv 8 exe riva; 
EY. ei vavpayoiev, xdr’ Exovres ofidas 1440 


paivorev és 7a BAehapa Tav evavriwv. 
éya pev ol8a, cal OédAw dpdlew. AI. déye. 
érav 7a viv amora rio? Hywpeba, 
7a 8° 6vra rior’ admora. 
41. mas; od pavOdve. 
duabéotepdv mws eimé Kai cadéorepov. 
ei tOv modkitav olor viv morevouev, 
rovras amorhoaper, ols 8° od xpwpeba, 
rovroo xpnoaipecba, owheinuer av. 
el viv ye Svarvxodpev ev rovrosat, mas 
ravavria mpdgavres ob awloipel” av; 
4I. @y’, & Iaddpnies, d codwraryn dias. 
ravi mdrep’ adros edpes 7 Kyndrcodav ; 
EY. éyw podvos ras 8 dfidas Kndicopar. 
WE are told by the scholiast that Ari- 
starchus rejected lines 1437-41 because 
they are doprixuwrepo. cai edredcis, Apol- 
lonius because od mpos tiv trdbeow 
éxovai 71; 1452 also, which takes with 
it 1453 and possibly 1451, was not allowed 
to remain. Nearly all modern editors 
have followed the ancient critics’ lead 
and refused to let the passage stand 
intact. Merry did not think it advisable 
to make any more drastic change than 
the transference of 1439 to a place im- 
mediately after 1441 (though even this 
he did not find inevitable ; the abrupt- 
ness of 1442 may ‘mark the transition 


EY. 


1445 


1450 
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forty chapters in which the several de- 
partments of Latin studies—philology, 
metric, stylistic, literature, classical and 
medieval, history, archaeology, law, re- 
ligion, epigraphy, palaeography—are 
surveyed by specialists who aim ‘a pré- 
senter l’état des principales questions 
qui ont retenu l’attention des travail- 
leurs, 4 signaler celles qui demandent 
examen, a suggérer les recherches néces- 
saires, les méthodes utiles, les conclu- 
sions possibles’, The volume is worthy 
of the occasion and of the recipient ; to 
him and to the Revue des Etudes Latines 
we offer our belated congratulations. 
The other is the Bibliography of Latin 
Literature of Professor N. I. Herescu, 
which was published in the same year— 
a most useful and reliable work of 
reference, critically compiled and ad- 
mirably arranged. 


FROGS, 1435-53. 


from nonsense to oracular obscurity ’).! 
But since his mild defence the passage 
has been severely handled again by 
many editors, including van Leeuwen, 
Rogers, Tucker, and especially Rader- 
macher. Apart from certain particular 
difficulties the general objection to it is 
that it is an intolerable hotch-potch, 
containing either interpolations from 
another source or two Aristophanic ver- 
sions mixed; and the object of the 
editors has been to produce a version 
(if not two)? which is more consistent 
and dramatically more satisfying. I 
do not think a sufficiently persistent 
attempt has been made to extract good 
sense from the lines—that is, good 
dramatic sense—as they stand in our 
text. 

Certain special difficulties must be 
faced first. The syntax of lines 1437 and 
1438 is certainly very remarkable; but 
this is not usually considered as serious ; 
tT should say rather ‘sophistic ambiguity’. 
Green, too, thinks that this transposition might 
solve the difficulty. But it is not altogether satis- 
factory; one would expect to find 1442 followed 
by further explanation of the Cleocritus—Cinesias 
device. 

2 Tucker (p. 78) and Radermacher (p. 346) hav- 
ing disentangled alternative versions set them out 
clearly side by side. 
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the editors quote plenty of parallels.! 
One might go further and ask whether 
the bad syntax is not dramatically 
sound. Euripides trips up in his exces- 
sive anxiety to get a prompt hearing 
for his brain-wave. For that reason, 
though it is easily done, it is perhaps a 
pity to emend away the bad grammar. 

The abruptness and apparent incon- 
gruity of 1442 raises a more serious 
objection, an objection which some 
editors find fatal in itself to the reten- 
tion of the passage as it stands. Rader- 
macher says,? ‘Vor allem 1442 vertragt 
sich in keiner Weise mit dem Vorher- 
gehenden’; and again, ‘1442 ist aller- 
dings unméglich, wenn Euripides schon 
einen Vorschlag gemacht hat’. But we 
can imagine Euripides stopping at 1441, 
pulling himself together, and making a 
fresh start. Certainly the transition at 
1442 is extremely abrupt and awkward, 
as we read it, without pause; but Ari- 
stophanes did not write for us to read 
but for the Athenians in the theatre 
to hear and respond. If we try to 
imagine what the response of the audi- 
ence would be, the difficulty of 1442 is not 
so great. Cinesias’ flightiness and Euri- 
pides’ perverse ingenuity were never- 
failing sources of mirth; and Euri- 
pides’ New Weapon 7s highly comical, 
or at least would be thought so by 
a large part of the audience, even if 
Aristarchus was not amused. We can 
assume a break after 1441 until that 
laughter has died down ; then Euripides 
begins again in a more serious tone— 
‘I know, and I’ll tell you. ..’. I do not 
know of any precise parallel for this 
kind of thing; but I submit that it is 
not impossible; in any case I would 
rather take this view, or in the last 
resort accept the awkwardness of 1442 
without any excuse or palliative, than 
mutilate or manipulate lines which pre- 
sent no other serious difficulty and 
which, I believe, contain a good piece 


1 e.g. Tucker on 1437 (his 1438). The examples 
quoted are mostly not so startling as this. Usually 
the person referred to in the unattached nomina- 
tive participle can be regarded as the logical subject 
of the whole sentence; this is not quite the case 
here, but at least the hypothetical inventor referred 
to by 7s can be regarded as the author of the 
whole scheme. 2 p. 343. 


of Aristophanic comedy-writing and 
would be seriously weakened by the 
proposed curtailments. If one must 
assume an interpolation, then the inter- 
polator was Aristophanes, who inserted 
1437-41 (with 1451-3) at a late stage, 
somewhat carelessly perhaps, but with 
good general effect. 

1437-41 are good comic and even 
Aristophanic lines; it is sometimes as- 
sumed that they belong to the other 
edition of the Frogs or to another con- 
temporary comedy such as Eupolis’ 
Demot. Such Heath-Robinson devices 
are thoroughly Aristophanic; one may 
compare Acharnians 920 ff. Fanciful 
schemes for turning the scales of war, 
now inclining against Athens, may well 
have been in the air in the closing phase 
of the Peloponnesian War ; the war was 
a time of experiment in military mat- 
ters ; and we know how men’s thoughts 
turn to new and devastating weapons 
when victory eludes them. Aristophanes 
may have been poking fun at this kind 
of thing, as well as at Cinesias and 
Euripides. 

The question is—is the fun out of 
place here? One might argue that 
Aristophanes requires a little comic 
relief for the serious political advice 
which makes up this scene; also that 
he likes to put his audience in a good 
humour by a piece of broad farce when 
he wants to lay before them some idea 
which is likely to meet with opposition 
and give offence; he uses this method 
on a big scale in the Acharnians. 

Apart from line 1442, the transition 
from comic to serious is not entirely 
abrupt, but is skilfully effected by 1443- 
4, in which Euripides, though giving 
genuine political advice, still uses lan- 
guage which is highly comical; how 
comical it is we hardly see when we 
read the lines in our texts with the 
words clearly set out. The lines must 
be spoken, and spoken rapidly, to get 
the effect which Aristophanes calcu- 
lated ; they then become a bewildering 
and ambiguous jumble, as Tucker points 
out.t Thus if we retain the passage 


1 Blaydes, on 1444, says ‘Malim ra viv 5¢ 
ior’; this makes the sense clearer and spoils the 


point. 
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intact we have not simply Euripides’ 
two pieces of advice side by side in 
startling contrast ; there are rather three 
phases, sheer farce, serious thought and 
farcical language, serious thought and 
serious language. 

Finally, Euripides has done with his 
tricks and sophistries and makes his 
real suggestion for the safety of the 
city in simple language. Even 1446-50 
are not allowed to stand intact ; a num- 
ber of editors, including van Leeuwen, 
eject 1449-50. owloipe?” ay is not very 
happy after owGeinuey av (or tows 
aowbeipev av); but the lines are not 
mere padding or repetition, and some- 
thing is lost by omitting them. 1446-8 
explain what Euripides’ idea is; 1449- 
50 demonstrate why it is bound to 
succeed. 

The plausibility and slickness of the 
demonstration help to give point to line 
1451 in its present place. Usually, of 
course, it is argued that 1451-3 follow 
much more aptly after 1441. In one 
point they do not. Dionysus says, ‘ Did 
you discover this yourself or did Cephi- 
sophon?’ Euripides replies, ‘I alone; 
but Cephisophon discovered the vine- 
gar-bottles.’ The vinegar-bottles are 
an essential part of the ‘secret weapon’, 
and Euripides is contradicting himself 
if he is only referring to 1437-41. After 
1450 his remark is more simple and 
natural: ‘The idea of changing leaders 
is entirely mine ; the gadget I described 
just now (or a helpful suggestion for it) 
I owe to Cephisophon.’ 

It is remarkable that the political 
advice which Euripides gives in the end 
is something of which Aristophanes him- 
self approves. Euripides’ words are still 
irritatingly vague, but after 717-37 there 
can be no doubt what the meaning is 
—the Athenians must throw over the 
new demagogic leaders such as Cleophon 
who had recently persuaded them to 
reject a reasonable peace, and put in 
their place more moderate statesmen 
who would follow a safer policy. This 
was Aristophanes’ own view. Politics 
play a minor réle in the Frogs, but 
Aristophanes still feels strongly on some 
points, and the closing lines of the play 
show that his feelings are the same as 
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ever.! The close correspondence be- 
tween Euripides’ words and the ant- 
epirrhema(717-37),in which Aristophanes 
is presumably speaking for himself, is 
obvious; but the peculiarity of the 
coincidence deserves more careful ex- 
amination. 

To the other test question, too, 
Aristophanes gives Euripides an answer 
which, though evasive about Alcibiades, 
contains sound political sentiments, 
fully in accord with his own; Aristo- 
phanes also hated those who neglected 
or damaged their city’s interests and 
feathered their own nests. Euripides 
is usually thought of as one of Aristo- 
phanes’ pet aversions, as a leading 
representative of the dangerous and 
subversive modern spirit. Yet here we 
find him credited with very reasonable 
political advice, conservative in tone. 
He might easily have been assigned 
some outrageous and discreditable sug- 
gestion, but he is spared. 

Aristophanes’ attitude to Euripides 
is not clear-cut and simple; it is not 
merely dislike and disapproval ; and the 
Frogs—even the second half—is no mere 
attack on Euripides but a hard-fought 
contest in which Euripides gives a good 
account of himself and Aeschylus is 
roughly handled, not merely by Euri- 
pides but by Aristophanes, before he 
emerges as victor. Euripides holds his 
own to the end, and not least in the 
present scene, the test of political wis- 
dom ; it is in more farcical scenes such 
as the lekythion episode that Aeschylus 
scores most decisively. No part of the 
contest is more vital than go5-—1097, and 
there too Euripides is allowed to make 
some good points.? 


1 While admitting the need for Mr. Gomme’s 
warning (C.R. lii. 97) against attaching too much 
importance to Aristophanes’ own political views 
in the appreciation of the comedies, I do not agree 
that on the subject of war and warmongers his 
views are dramatically unimportant, or that he is 
primarily dramatizing current feelings among dif- 
ferent sections of the community, rather than 
consistently promoting an anti-war policy. I feel 
that Aristophanes’ own voice can often be heard 
speaking through the mouth of Dicaeopolis, and 
that lines such as Ach. 979 express his fixed atti- 
tude to war. 

2 It is a welcome change to find that Norwood 
(Greek Comedy, p. 260) calls 959 ff. a ‘magnificent 
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Aristophanes was perhaps among the 
first to recognize in Euripides the third 
—and last—great genius in Attic tra- 
gedy. The Athenian public, whose 
opinions the judges reflected, did not 
think of him as such in his lifetime. It 
can hardly be denied that Aristophanes 
thought of and treated Euripides as a 
great poet—a great poet gone wrong, 
perhaps, or at least marred by serious 
faults and guilty of startling lapses— 
but still on an incomparably higher 
plane than the miserable twitterers who 
were left when he and Sophocles were 
dead. This is made clear in the opening 
scene of the Frogs (92). But in admit- 
ting that Aristophanes thought Euri- 
pides a real and a great poet, it must 
not be forgotten what such an admis- 
sion implies. One cannot say that 
Aristophanes was fascinated by the 
beauty of Euripides’ poetry but found 
his ideas all wrong or his influence 
entirely bad. The distinction is a 
doubtful one in dealing with Greek 
tragedy and quite false as far as Aristo- 
phanes is concerned. The criteria are 
formally and plainly stated in the Frogs 
(1009, 1055): a poet’s work should have 
beauty as a matter of course ; but apart 
from the skill of his art (which in any 
case cannot be kept distinct from moral 
influence) we praise him because he 
gives good advice and makes the citizens 
better ; all parties to the contest accept 
the principle. One of Dionysus’ aims 
in fetching back a poet from Hades is 
that his good counsel and influence may 
save Athens and restore the blessings 
of peace, symbolized by the festivals ; 
he says so at the very moment when, 
after exhaustive trials, he declares 
himself still unable to decide between 
Aeschylus and Euripides (1411, 1419). 

Aristophanes’ opinion of Euripides is 
a big and complicated subject ; to dis- 
cuss it further would be to go beyond 
the scope of this note. I merely wish 
to protest that Aristophanes’ feelings 
are often over-simplified. Euripides 
irritated Aristophanes but also affected 
him deeply, as is shown by the peculiar 


description of realism’; too often, whatever Euri- 
pides says in the Frogs, he is assumed to be con- 
demning himself out of his own mouth. 


intimacy of Aristophanes’ acquaintance 
with the plays. The elements which he 
found amusing or exasperating or alarm- 
ing stand out—admittedly in very high 
relief—against the background of his 
realization of Euripides’ greatness. To 
return to political views—Aristophanes 
and Euripides from different directions 
and by different paths came very close 
at some points. The views of his own 
which Aristophanes puts in Euripides’ 
mouth can be extracted from Euripides’ 
plays too. Euripides, like Aristophanes, 
believed in democracy though he saw 
its abuses and dangers ; and he thought 
moderation best and condemned excess.! 
But it is on the subject of war?—and of 
the war—that Euripides must have 
aroused in Aristophanes a keen sym- 
pathy. A play such as the Tvoades, 
showing the futility of a war which 
meant degradation and calamity for the 
victors as well as misery for the van- 
quished, and reflecting on the brutally 
aggressive spirit of Athens, must have 
moved Aristophanes profoundly. It is 
quite legitimate that for comic effect 
on the stage Aristophanes should con- 
centrate on Euripides’ lapses and his 
tricks and sophistries which degraded 
the tragic art; his recognition of Euri- 
pides’ good points and of his greatness 
and rightness shows itself here and there, 
as in this passage, and is also implied 
by Dionysus’ quest and by Euripides’ 
position as a redoubtable challenger of 
Aeschylus. 

But what has all this to do with 
Cinesias and the vinegar bottles? And 
if this view is sound, does it not provide 

1 Supplices, 244, rprdv 5€ poupdv 7 ’v péow odle 
modes. I have not overlooked the great difficulty 
of extracting a dramatist’s political—or any other 
—views from his plays. The principles on which 
it can be done are expounded and applied to 
Euripides by, e.g., P. Decharme, Euripide et 
lEsprit de son Thédtre, pp. 25 ff. (translation by 
J. Loeb, pp. 19, 20); R. B. Appleton, E. the Idealist, 

. XIV. 
¥ 2 Euripides emphasizes the horrors of war rather 
than the blessings of peace which Aristophanes 
dangles before his countrymen’s eyes; but what 
could Aristophanes find more sympathetic than 
the beautiful peace fragment from the Cresphontes, 
Eipjva Babdmdovre xtr.2 See Nauck, Trag. Graec. 
Frag. (1889) 453; note especially the emphasis on 
festivals—xaddxdpovs dowdds didooreddvovs te 
KwLoUs. 
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an argument against retaining the Cine- 
sias passage in its present position? If 
Aristophanes is doing less injustice than 
elsewhere to Euripides, and giving him 
credit for certain sound political opi- 
nions, are not lines 1437-41 more in- 
congruous than ever beside 1443-50? 
On the contrary the incongruity is de- 
liberate and significant ; it is typical of 
the incongruities which Aristophanes 
found in Euripides himself, and sums up 
his conception of Euripides as a genuine 
poet who had much that was right and 
salutary to say, but whose art was 
marred and whose ideas were perverted 
by subtleties and sophistries and trivi- 
alities. Radermacher ‘improves’ this 
scene by retaining Cinesias and bracket- 
ing 1442-50 (just below he brackets 1459- 
66 too). ‘Was dann noch bleibt, zeigt 
einen scharfen Gegensatz zwischen der 
etwas lappischen Weise des Euripides 
und dem Ernst des Aschylus; dies 
diirfte den Absichten des Aristophanes 
am ersten entsprechen.’ The most in- 
genious editor could not cut out suffi- 
cient lines to make Aeschylus serious 
and Euripides entirely flippant, without 
reducing the play to a series of dis- 
jointed fragments. Radermacher sus- 
pects 1459 because the language does 
not suit Aeschylus, ‘wenn anders er mit 
voller Wiirde spricht’. Is the lekythion 
business appropriate to Aeschylus, or 
the verbal quibbles of 1163, 1183, etc. ? 
Aristophanes’ Aeschylus is one of his 


most comical figures ; and he takes some 
really hardknocks too ;' but that is not to 
say that Aristophanes did not love and 
admire Aeschylus deeply. Similarly his 
feelings towards Euripides were mixed, 
even if the ingredients and proportions 
were different; and one should not 
tamper with this scene to simplify them. 

The retention of lines 1437-53 as they 
stand does not depend on the correct- 
ness of the view outlined above of 
Aristophanes’ attitude to Euripides. I 
find the lines intelligible and dramatic- 
ally effective, and prefer to believe that 
Aristophanes wrote them just as we 
have them, rather than that they took 
shape through any of the none too 
simple or explicable processes of inter- 
polation or contamination suggested by 
editors. The truth about Aristophanes 
and Euripides is elusive ; but at least I 
am convinced that Aristophanes’ senti- 
ments are curiously complex ; and per- 
haps one should see in these lines a 
reflection of that complexity. 

R. E. WYCHERLEY. 


University College, Bangor. 


! The sabre-rattling type ascribed to Aeschylus’ 
influence in 1016 is hardly one which Aristophanes 
admires; not to speak of Lamachus (1039). Yet 
Aeschylus is sometimes treated as if he were the 
mouthpiece of Aristophanes himself; words spoken 
by him in rage or blind prejudice are quoted, out 
of their context, as if they were the considered 
judgements of Aristophanes; this is very unjust 
to Aristophanes. 


THREE NOTES ON THE ODYSSEY 


(1) Od. viii. 167-8 
odtws ov mavrecat Oeoi xapievra S:Sotow 
avipaoww. 

Ludwich cites Nauck: ‘vix integer; 
guid requivatur, docet 4 320’ [add ov 
mws dua mavta Geo Sdcav avOpurrovow). 
I suggest wdvr’ loa (= tows) for mdv- 
tegot—‘So the gods do not give all 
graceful gifts alike to men.’ For the 
neglect of the digamma in loos cf. J1. xi. 
705; Xxili. 736; Od. ii. 203; ix. 42, 549; 
X. 378. 

(2) Od. x. 554-5 (describing Elpenor on 
the roof) 


4 » > 2 , e -~ > , , 
ds pot avevd” érdpwy tepots év Suipacr Kipxns, 
puyeos ineipwr, kareA€£ato oivoBapeiwv. 


Read av Sapa, cf. Aristarchus’ dy 
métpno. for év mérpnow at Od. v. 156 
(= Aeschylus Suppl. 351). The change 
is more necessary here, as otherwise 
there is no explicit statement that 
Elpenor was on the roof till he has fallen 
off it. The combination of both apocope 
and the rare use of ava with the dative 
was almost bound to cause corruption. 
It does so at I1. viii. 441 auPuveon etc. 
for du Bwpoto; cf. Od. xxiv. 8 dua 7’ 
aAAjAnow for ava 7” aAAjAnow. 


(3) After Od. xii. 133 several respectable 
MSS. insert a remarkable three-word 
hexameter. Allen quotes it as 


avroxactyyntn Géridos Acrapoxpydéuvou 
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but Ludwich, Merry, Pierron, van 
Leeuwen-da Costa, and others, as 


adroxacvyvitn Oéridos AvapomAoKaporo. 


I have not been able to check this with 
any MSS. But since Allen ignores his 
predecessors’ unanimous version I pre- 
sume he has made a slip. Can any 
reader verify this? 

Three-word hexameters are very rare. 
I have found only six others in earlier 
Greek (to the end of the fifth century) : 
Il. ii. 706 ; Od. x. 137 ; Hesiod, Works 383 
and fr. 278, 4 (Rzach), Hymn to Demeter 
31, Hymn to Artemis (xxvii) 3.' All 





1 Naeke’s emendation of Asius fr. 13, 7 (Kinkel), 
dpgiBpaxrovicarres Uracmidiov moAeuoryv, Which he 


these, except the first in Hesiod, begin 
with a compound of -xastyyytos, -n 
(adro- in all except Demeter 31, which 
has zarpo-), reaching to the penthe- 
mimeral caesura; the rest of the line 
varies freely in each case. But Works 
8 
_ TTAniddwyr ’ Atrayevéwy émredMopevawv 
is unique in form, the longest word 
being at the end of the line. It is quoted 
in the Contest of Homer and Hesiod 
(Rzach 170). 
W. B. STANFORD. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
calls ‘iocosa Asti magniloquentia dignissimum’, is 
improbable. 


PHALARIS’ BULL IN TIMAEUS (DIOD. SIC. xiii. 90. 4-7). 


WHEN Scipio Aemilianus sacked Car- 
thage in 146 B.c. he found among the 
spoils a brazen bull,! generally believed 
to be the notorious bull of Phalaris, 
which (it was alleged) had been trans- 
ferred to Carthage? when Himilco took 
Agrigentum in 406 B.c.3 Scipio’s many 
benefactions to the cities of Sicily* in- 
cluded the restoration of this bull to 
the Agrigentines; and in his second 
oration against Verress Cicero describes 
how the Roman commander added the 
suitable injunction that it should be 
preserved as a monumentum et domesti- 
cae crudelitatis et nostrae mansuetudinis. 
The bull was still at Agrigentum in 
Diodorus’ own time,® and possibly in 
Pliny’s.” 

The authenticity of Phalaris’ bull was 
discussed critically and lengthily by 
Timaeus,® but his remarks are known 


1 Diod. xiii. go. 5, xxxii. 25; Cic. Verr. ii. 4. 73. 

2 Diod. xiii. go. 4; cf. Polyb. xii. 25. 3: xara 
Thy em«parecav Kapyndoviwv. 

3 Diod. ibid.; Xen. Hell. i. 5. 21. 

4 Scipio’s beneficence made a great impression 
and was widely celebrated: cf. Livy, ep. 51; 
Eutrop. iv. 12. 2; App. Pun. 133; Plut. Moral. 
200 B (Apophtheg. Scip. Min. 6); Cic. Verr. ii. 2. 3, 
85, 86; 4. 93, and passim. 5 Cic. Verr. ii. 4. 73. 


6 Diod. xiii. 90. 5: és Kai ravde trav loropidv 
ypadopéevwy hv ev ’Axpayarrt. 

7 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 89: ‘itaque una de 
causa servantur opera eius (i.e. the bull), ut quis- 
quis illa videat, oderit manus’. 

8 Polyb. xii. 25. 5: adéAAous 84 twas eis Too70 7d 
pépos SiaréBerrar Adyous. 


to us only from a scholiast on Pindar, 

Pythians, i. 185, and from the criticisms 

of Polybius and Diodorus.! It is with 

the relationship between the two latter 
that this note is concerned. 

Timaeus is reported to have stated 
that: 

(a) The real bull was sunk in the sea 
by the people of Agrigentum after 
Phalaris’ death (Schol.). 

(b) A bull which was displayed at Agri- 
gentum in Timaeus’ own time (4th- 
3rd cent.) in fact represented the 
river Gela (Schol.). 

(c) The bull at Carthage was not from 
Agrigentum (Polyb.). 

(d) There had never been such a bull 
as that of Phalaris at Agrigentum 
(Polyb. and Diod.). 

Of these statements clearly (a) and (d) 

are inconsistent ;? what Timaeus really 

1 Polyb. xii. 25; Diod. xiii. go. 4-7. 

2 Not so (b) and (c); yet Freeman, History of 
Sicily, ii (1891), 463, argues, rather curiously, that 
from the scholiast’s statement on the identity of 
the bull at Agrigentum ‘it would seem that 
Timaios neither denied the existence of Phalaris’ 
bull nor said anything about any bull at Carthage’. 
This well illustrates the dangers of the argumentum 
ex silentio. Freeman also discusses whether Poly- 
bius believed the bull at Carthage to have been 
identical with that which Timaeus knew of at 
Agrigentum (i.e. that representing the river god 
Gela); and, as he sees, Polybius’ phraseology 
(n. 2 above) does not exclude that view, since 
‘during the Carthaginian domination’ could cover 
any time down to the First Punic War. But 
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said has been misunderstood either by 
the scholiast or by Polybius and Dio- 
dorus. And since the scholiast’s state- 
ment is quite precise and clear, and not 
of the kind on which one would be likely 
to go wrong,! there is a strong argument 
for accepting Lenschau’s suggestion? 
that the two historians have misunder- 
stood Timaeus, who in fact said that 
there was no such bull as that of Phalaris 
at Agrigentum at the time of the Cartha- 
ginian domination. 

This suggestion, though very plaus- 
ible, raises, however, the question of 
the relationship between Polybius and 
Diodorus in these passages. The general 
assumption; has been that because Dio- 
dorus is criticizing Timaeus he must be 
copying Polybius; and this belief has 
been associated with a persistent con- 
fusion as to what Polybius, xii. 25, 
actually says. Lenschau, for example 
(to quote the most recent offender), 
asserts that Polybius and Diodorus rely 
on Scipio’s recovery of the bull to refute 
Timaeus. Bentley and Freeman said 
the same ;*+ but as far as Polybius is 


Freeman also sees that such a bull would hardly 
have had a joint at the shoulder. His solution that 
the Carthaginians with true Punic duplicity con- 
structed a second bull for the Graeco-Roman 
tourist traffic is hardly to be taken seriously. 

t So Freeman, loc. cit., rightly, against Bentley, 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris (1699), 512. 

2 P.-W. (1938), s.v. ‘Phalaris’, col. 1650. Len- 
schau’s Diodorus reference must be corrected from 
XX. 7I to xiii. go. 5. 

3 See, besides Lenschau, C. Clasen, Timaios v. 
Tauromenion (Kiel, 1883), 25, n. 1; E. Schwartz, 
P.-W., s.v. ‘Diodoros (37)’, col. 686: ‘xiv (read 
xiii). go. 5-7 ist Einlage aus Polybios (xii. 25)’. 

4 Bentley, op. cit. 511: ‘The sole argument that 
they (i.e. Polybius and Diodorus) go upon is a 
Brazen Bull that Scipio found in Carthage’, etc. ; 
nor is this merely loose writing: cf. p. 514: ‘For 
he (i.e. Lucian) might read in Polybius and Dio- 
dorus, whose passages have been cited above, that 
the very bull was found at Carthage and restored 
to the Agrigentines by Scipio’s order.’ And so the 
bad tradition was established. Thus Freeman, op. 
cit. ii. 462, writes that Polybius ‘describes Timaios 
as denying that the bull brought from Carthage was 
the genuine bull of Phalaris’. ‘He himself (i.e. 
Polybius) argues that the bull brought from Carthage 
was genuine.’ On p. 463 again it is ‘Scipio’s bull’. 
The same error had already appeared in Clasen, 
loc. cit.: ‘ Polybius fihrt nun zur Widerlegung des 
Timaios an, dass der eherne Stier spater von 
Scipio wieder nach Akragas gebracht sei.’ Busolt, 
Griech. Gesch. i*. 422, n. 4 repeats it, quoting Clasen ; 


concerned, it is quite untrue. Diodorus 
and Polybius both attack Timaeus for 
denying that the original bull was taken 
from Agrigentum to Carthage, but they 
use quite distinct arguments. Whereas 
to Diodorus the refutation of Timaeus 
comes at the hands of fortune (Tiuatos 

. tn” adrijs Tis TUXNS HAE€yxXOy) in the 
mere production and restoration of 
the bull to Agrigentum, it is precisely 
the authenticity of this Carthaginian 
bull which Polybius finds it necessary 
to defend. Timaeus had denied that it 
came from Agrigentum; in that case, 
argues Polybius, why did the Cartha- 
ginians manufacture it? And what of 
the joint at the shoulder-blade through 
which the victims were let down?! 

It is noteworthy that Polybius makes 
no reference in this chapter to Scipio’s 
recovery of the bull, and that for the 
very good reason that when he wrote 
Book XII it had not yet taken place. 
Polybius’ silence on an event of 146 B.c. 
is consistent with the communis opinto? 
that Book XII was composed before 
150 B.C.; indeed it affords that theory 
additional support against Laqueur’s 
hypothesis that the criticism of Timaeus 
belonged to a late, fifth, edition of the 
Histories, along with all references in- 
volving the notion of world-history, 
Stoicism, and a didactic-utilitarian ap- 
proach; For while it is true that 
logically Polybius, seeing that the resto- 
ration of the bull to Agrigentum was 
irrelevant to the question of its authen- 
ticity, might therefore have omitted to 
mention it, it must be obvious to anyone 
familiar with Polybius’ personality and 


and Ed. Meyer, Gesch. des Allert. iii? (1937), 632, is 
on the kindest interpretation ambiguous. This 
misunderstanding of what Polybius said in xii. 25 
seems to have preceded the assumption that 
Diodorus xiii. 90. 4-7 drew directly on this passage ; 
for neither Bentley nor Freeman expresses any 
opinion on the relation between the two historians. 

? Polyb. xii. 25. 3. 

2 Cf. Thommen, Hermes, xx (1885), 221; Stra- 
chan-Davidson, Selections from Polybius, 647; K. 
Svoboda, Philol. \xxii (1913), 483; De Sanctis, 
Storia det Romani, iii. 1. 203. 

3 R. Laqueur, Polybios (1913), 259. But, as I 
have argued elsewhere (C.Q., xxxix (1945), 14, n. 5), 
in his recent P.-W. article on Philinus Laqueur has 
already surrendered his position and must logically 
recast his scheme. 
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literary technique that he could not 
have let pass such a chance of referring 
to the generosity of his friend, pupil, 
and patron, and to events quorum pars 
magna fuit, or that he would at the very 
least have referred forward to the later 
passage in which these things were to 
be described, had they in fact already 
occurred.! 

It follows, then, that to describe the 
argument of Diodorus xiii. 90. 4-6 as 
an insertion from Polybius xii. 25 is an 
over-simplification. Its origin would 
appear to have been rather as follows. 
As he excerpted Timaeus, Diodorus will 
have come upon the discussion on 
Phalaris’ bull, probably as a polemical 
digression consequent on Himilco’s cap- 
ture of Agrigentum. Remembering that 
Polybius had inveighed against Timaeus 
for (allegedly) denying the bull’s exis- 
tence, and knowing that a bull was still 
exhibited at Agrigentum, he apparently 
combined the two facts to produce his 
own original (if naive and unconvincing) 
refutation of Timaeus’ theory. Had he 
read Timaeus more carefully or even 
turned up Polybius xii, he must have 
seen that the restoration of the bull 
could not affect Timaeus’ argument in 
the slightest.? 

That Diodorus was drawing on general 
recollections of Polybius and not on one 
specific passage is confirmed by a closer 
examination of his argument. Histo- 
rians, he says, who sin in ignorance 


1 The restoration of the bull to Agrigentum was 
described in its proper place by Diodorus, xxxii. 
25; and Schwartz, op. cit. cols. 689-90, has shown 
that here Diodorus is giving a mere excerpting 
from Polybius. That Polybius did in fact include 
such a reference forward in xii. 25, and that it was 
omitted by the excerptor of the collection of 
Valesius’ extracts is highly unlikely. 

2 Diodorus’ misunderstanding of what Timaeus 
said thus comes via Polybius. But Timaeus must 
have made his point a little obscurely to mislead 
Polybius into thinking that he denied the existence 
of the bull outright. On the other hand, Polybius 
was inclined to be careless in polemic. In i. 15. 
1-11 he attributes, to Philinus the statement that 
in 264 B.c. Appius Claudius was defeated at Mes- 
sana by Hiero of Syracuse and the Carthaginians 
in turn, but that both victors retreated and let 
him march on Syracuse. It is hardly credible that 
this was what Philinus wrote: for discussion see 
Beloch, Griech. Gesch. iv. 2, 523 f.; De Sanctis, op. 
cit. iii. I, 109, n. 233 232; 236-7. 


deserve pardon, whereas those whom 
bitterness or the desire to curry favour 
leads to deliberate inaccuracy merit the 
most unrelenting condemnation. This 
is pure—and well-worn—Polybius, but 
it does not occur in xii. 25; it is in fact 
a communis locus, which Polybius ex- 
pounds, not only in xii. 7. 6 (cf. 12. 4), 
a passage to which Diodorus provides 
verbal parallels—ayvonpaa (Diod.), car’ 
adyvovav (Pol.); cvyyveipns (Diod.), ovy- 
yvasnv (Pol.); xara mpoaipeow (Diod., 
Pol.); xarnyopias (Diod.), xarnyopiav 
(Pol.)—but also in xii. 4a. 1; 8. 1; 
II. 4; 12. 1; XVi. 14. 7-8; XXIX. 12. 10-12, 
etc.! Moreover, this use of Polybius can 
be exactly paralleled in another passage 
in which Diodorus borrows his stric- 
tures on Timaeus. In xxi. 17 Diodorus 
discusses Timaeus’ treatment of Aga- 
thocles in terms which recall clearly the 
argument of Polybius xii. 15 and xii. 
26 b. 4,2 without being taken directly 
from either passage, and he in fact in- 
cludes material not actually in our 
text of Polybius. It seems clear that 
here, as in xiii. 90, Diodorus is drawing 
on Polybius from memory, and further 
that he possessed a fairly thorough 
knowledge of at least Book XII of 
Polybius. 

One small point remains. The resto- 
ration of the bull to Agrigentum must, 
of course, have been a completely fami- 
liar episode to Diodorus. As we saw 
above, Polybius had certainly described 
it in Book XXXVIII; and in any case 
by the time of Augustus it must have 
been part of the tradition which had 
grown up around the younger Scipio. 
Plutarch will scarcely have been the 
first to compose a biography of the 
hero.3 Diodorus’ contemporary, C. 
Iulius Hyginus, who wrote a life of the 
elder Africanus,* may well have touched 
on the younger in his libri de vita 
rebusque inlustrium virorum.s Moreover, 


1 Timaeus’ mxpia is a constant theme in Poly- 
bius’ polemic throughout Book xii. 

2 Cf. Schwartz, op. cit. col. 688. 

3 Cf. Gell. iii. 4. 1; for Plutarch’s biography cf. 
Plut. 77. Gracch. 21. 3; C. Gracch. to. 4. 

4 Gell. vi. 1. 2. 

5 Gell. i. 14. 1; cf. Asconius in Cic. Pison. 13. 13 
(on which see Tolkiehn, P.-W., s.v. ‘Iulius 
Hyginus (278)’, cols. 632-3). 
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Plutarch’s A pophthegmata Scipionis M1- 
noris are typical of the many collections 
of Scipio’s bons mots, which evidently 
circulated in the rhetorical schools from 
Cicero’s time onwards.' Finally, as a 
Sicilian, Diodorus was clearly familiar 
with the examples of Scipio’s generosity 
displayed in almost every city of his 
native province. In short, there were 





humanitas). Neither Valerius nor Plutarch in his 
Apophthegmata actually includes the anecdote of 
the restoration of the bull. But Cicero’s version 
(above, p. 39, n. 5) rings like an example of man- 
suetudo straight from some suasoria—though this 
does not exclude the possibility that it is authentic 
Few can have seen more clearly than Scipio how 
low the stock of Roman mansuetudo had sunk in 
146, the year of the destruction of Carthage and 
Corinth; and how essential it was to use every 
opportunity to rebuild the Roman zpoaipeas 
among the Greeks. 


countless channels by which he must 
have learned of the return of Phalaris’ 
bull to Agrigentum in 146. Accordingly 
his polemic against Timaeus is to be 
regarded as an example of unintelli- 
gent, but independent, source-criticism, 
largely inspired by his recollection of 
what Polybius had written in various 
parts of Book XII.! The result hardly 
justifies any regret that in the main 
Diodorus restricted himself to excerpt- 
ing his sources. 
F. W. WALBANK. 
University of Liverpool. 


1 [have already pointed out in C.Q. xxxix (1945), 
4 the impossibility of a suggestion made by Margrit 
Kunz, Zur Beurteilung der Prooemien in Diodors 
historischer Bibliothek (Diss. Zurich, 1935), 13-14, 
that Diodorus’ source for xiii. 90 is Philinus of 
Agrigentum ; for Philinus was contemporary with 
the First Punic War. 


QUINTILIAN XII. 2. 28 anv 31 


RADERMACHER’S text of § 31 runs: 


Quantum enim Graeci praeceptis valent, tantum 
Romani, quod est maius, exemplis. | Tantum quod 
non cognatis side rebus admoveri** qui non modo 
proximum tempus lucemque praesentem intueri 
satis credat, sed omnem posteritatis memoriam 
spatium vitae honestae et curriculum laudis 
existimet: hinc mihi ille iustitiae haustus bibat, 
hinc sumptam libertatem in causis atque con- 
siliis praestet. 

cognatis side (ide Bn) rebus admoueri qui B 
cognotis (cognoti b) sideribus adueri qui bH 
cognatis idem rebus admoveri (v super n add. 
P) qui NP 


I append a list of earlier readings: 
tantumque non cognatis sideribus admoneri 


(Locatelli) 

tantumque non cognatis id e rebus admoneri 
(Badius Ascensius) 

tantum quod non cognatis sideribus admoneri 
quin (Obrecht) 

tantumque non cognatis id e rebus admoneri 
sciet (Rollin, Burman, Capperonnier, Gesner, 
Spalding, Gernhard) 

tantum quod non cognitis ille rebus sat habuerit 
(Zumpt) 

tantum quod non cognoscendis rebus adquie- 
verit (Bonnell, in his Lexicon to Q.) 

tantumque non cognitis ille rebus adquierit 
(Bonnell, in his edn.) 

tantum quod cognitis ille rebus adquieverit 
(Halm, Meister, Beltrami) 


Out of the welter of MS. variants and 
editors’ hopeful suggestions, one clear 
fact emerges: cognatis sideribus is the 
true reading. The sound judgement of 


Locatelli and Obrecht has lately been 
supported by Stroux (Philologus, xci, 
p. 231 f.) and Morel (Latomus, iii, p. 157) ; 
it may be added that Gernhard defends 
this reading in the notes to his edition, 
though he does not admit it to his text 
and does not seem to realize the mean- 
ing. 

Morel sees in cognatis sideribus a quo- 
tation from Ovid, Met. xv. 839, ‘nec 
nisi cum senior Pylios aequaverit annos | 
aetheriassedescognataquesidera tanget’, 
and would read cognatis «ut ait Ovidius» 
sideribus admovert <videtur) qui . 
This, however, is needless, as can be 
seen from Seneca, Suas. vi. 6, ‘animus 
vero divina origine haustus, cui nec 
senectus ulla nec mors, onerosi corporis 
vinculis exsolutus ad sedes suas et co- 
gnata sidera recurret’. The phrase co- 
gnata sidera, used in reference to the 
soul, must have been familiar to the 
rhetoricians, influenced as they were by 
Stoic thought; and the parallel puts 
beyond any doubt that cognatis sideri- 
bus is the true reading here. 

Can any sense be obtained from tan- 
tum quod non? It is possible, I suppose, 
to take the words as equivalent to écov 
ov: there are several instances (none, 
however, in Q.) where tantum quod = 
‘barely’, in temporal clauses, supple- 
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mented by a cum clause (e.g. Cic. ad 
Fam. vii. 23. 1 ‘tantum quod ex Arpi- 
nati veneram, cum mihi a te litterae 
redditae sunt ’—see other examples in 
Kihner, Lat. Gramm. I. ii, p. 272) ; thus 
here tantum quod non might = ‘barely 
not’, i.e. ‘very nearly’, with the follow- 
ing relative clause as a supplement. But 
any such explanation is very forced, 
and in any case such a meaning is not 
really satisfactory. Radermacher seems 
right in suggesting that tantwm quod is 
a repetition from the previous sentence. 

Admovert is surely on the right lines ; 
for the meaning, see Ovid, Her. xi. 17 f. 
‘quid iuvat admotam per avorum 
nomina caelo | inter cognatos posse 
referre Iovem?’, Sil. Ital. viii. 225 ‘sed 
genus admotum superis, summumque 
per altos | attingebat avos caelum.’ But 
the infinitive has no construction; 
Radermacher marks a lacuna, wisely 
ignoring earlier stopgaps. 

Thus, even with cognatis sideribus 
established as certain, there are diffi- 
culties ; and these lead to a much wider 
question: how far is any reference to 
cognata sidera relevant here at all? In 
§§ 29-30 Q. urges that the orator, besides 
being thoroughly acquainted with ab- 
stract philosophical precepts, should 
study also their practical application 
by the grand old Romans of the past. 
The sudden transition to any idea of 
‘becoming related to kindred stars’ is 
most startling ; besides which, one would 
at least expect the expression to form 
a climax. I believe that Stroux has seen 
the solution to the problem, by showing 
that the phrase, though incongruous 
here, is relevant elsewhere. Cognatus is 
a word that implies a complement ; and 
cognata sidera is only intelligible in a 
context relating to the soul, as in Seneca, 
le.: in §31 that context is markedly 
absent—but close at hand there is such 
a context, as Stroux saw, namely, be- 
fore the lacuna at the end of § 28. 

Q.’s belief in the divine origin of the 
soul is stressed in the forefront of his 
book (i. 1. 1 ‘sicut aves ad volatum, 
equi ad cursum, ad saevitiam ferae gi- 
gnuntur, ita nobis propria est mentis 
agitatio atque sollertia, unde origo ani- 
mi caelestis creditur ’—cf. xii. 2. 21). He 


goes further in il. 16. 12 ff. (‘et hercule 
deus ille princeps parens rerum fabrica- 
torque mundi nullo magis hominem 
separavit a ceteris, quae quidem mortalia 
essent, animalibus quam dicendi facul- 
tate. . . . rationem igitur nobis praeci- 
puam dedit eiusque nos socios esse cum 
dis immortalibus voluit. . . . denique 
homines, quibus negata vox est, quan- 
tulum adiuvat animus ille caelestis?’). 
For Q., oratory is a divine gift, the 
outward expression of the heavenly 
nature of the soul: ‘kinship with the 
stars’, in a proper context, is a natural 
claim for his vir bonus dicendi peritus. 

In § 28 Q. sums up the advantages 
that the orator will gain from the study 
of philosophy in its varying aspects: 
‘haec sunt, quibus mens pariter atque 
oratio insurgant : quae vere bona, quid 
mitiget metus, coerceat cupiditates, exi- 
mat nos opinionibus vulgi animumque 
caelestem **’. The climax is missing, 
and no satisfactory way of filling the 
lacuna has been proposed (erigat, Mei- 
ster; levet, Buttmann; animumque de- 
ceat caelestem, Spalding). But here is 
the very reference to the heaven-born 
soul that is needed to complete the pic- 
ture of cognata sidera ; and Stroux’s bold 
proposal to conflate the two disloca- 
tions, as it were, and to read in § 28 
‘animumque caelestem <cognatis sideri- 
bus admovere queat)’, deserves serious 
consideration. With this reading the 
sense is completed, with cognata sidera 
in a natural context, and that too ina 
climax such as so strong an expression 
makes absolutely essential. The mean- 
ing is: ‘These are the themes which can 
give elevation to mind and speech alike : 
namely, what is truly good, what can 
allay fears, check passions, lift us out 
of the thoughts of the common herd, 
and bring our heaven-born soul close to 
the stars its kin.’ That, says Q., is the 
function of oratory.' 

To return now to § 31: Stroux makes 
no suggestion for dealing with the gap 
now left. But a closer inspection shows 


1 There is a noteworthy parallel in Sen. Epp. 
88. 3, ‘quid horum ad virtutem viam sternit? 
syllabarum enarratio et verborum diligentia et 
fabularum memoria . . .? quid ex his metum 
demit, cupiditatem eximit, libidinem frenat ?’ 
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that no real gap exists: we have here 
an intrusion, not a lacuna. Tantum quod 
may be disregarded as an attempt to 
connect the ‘strayed words’ in some 
way with the context, by repetition 
from the previous sentence; we then 
have left ‘{tantum quod] non [cognatis 
sideribus admoveri] quinon modo ’, etc. ; 
from which it is possible to infer that 
non also is out of place. Consideration 
of the rest of the sentence shows where 
it ought to stand. Let § 31 begin ‘qui 
non modo proximum tempus lucemque 
praesentem intueri (non) satis credat’, 
etc., and the sense is clear, with qui... 
existimet as protasis to hinc .. . praestet: 
‘if a man should not only hold it inade- 
quate to keep in view recent times and 
the light that beats upon present events, 
but should regard the whole tradition 
of posterity as the course for his career 
of honour and his field for fame, it is 
from these precedents (hinc) that I 
would have him drain draughts of jus- 
tice, from these derive his ideal of free- 
dom and display it in the courts and in 
deliberative assemblies.’ The true ora- 
tor, with an eye to posterity also, must 
always base his conduct and thought on 


the practical virtues of the past. Hinc 
now has a natural interpretation which 
accords with the context of §§ 29-30: with 
the accepted text, however emended, it 
is hard to see the connexion of the 
clause hinc . . . praestet. 

The obvious lacuna at the end of § 28 
puts the reader on his guard ; the occur- 
rence in § 31 of a startlingly irrelevant 
expression, combined with complete 
confusion of MSS., shows that the dis- 
location in this part of the chapter is 
more serious than might at first be sus- 
pected. It is the irrelevance of cognatis 
sideribus, in itself so plainly sound, that 
has caused the persistent attempts at 
emendation. Stroux’s proposal, violent 
as it at first appears, achieves a triple 
object : the irrelevance is removed from 
§ 31, the words cognatis sideribus are 
given their only possible context and 
position by being transferred to § 28, 
and the lacuna there is satisfactorily 
filled ; an achievement which affords the 
best answer to the criticism that such 
a remarkable MS. accident is, to say 
the least, improbable. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff. 


HORACE, Odes, 1. 28. 7-9 


occidit et Pelopis genitor, conviva deorum, 
Tithonusque remotus in auras 
et Iovis arcanis Minos admissus... 


CoMMENTATORS do not seem to have been 
puzzled by the reference in line 8 to the 
death of Tithonus, although it does not 
fit very well into the mythological con- 
text. The poet’s argument is that death 
has been inevitable even in the case of 
men who received special honour from 
the gods. Thus Tantalus was made the 
guest of the gods, Tithonus was re- 
moved to heaven, and Minos was ad- 
mitted to the secrets of Jove. Yet they 
all died. The difficulty is that whereas 
legend tells of the death of Tantalus 
and Minos and of the work then assigned 
to them in the underworld, Tithonus 
upon his removal to heaven by Aurora 
is said to have been granted immortality 
although without the accompanying 
gift of eternal youth. In what sense 
does Horace think of his having died ? 


He cannot be regarding the removal 
of Tithonus to heaven as equivalent to 
his death as a mortal, for the phrase 
remotus in auras is parallel to the 
phrases conviva deorum and Iovis ar- 
canis .. . admissus, used to describe the 
high favours which were accorded to 
Tantalus and Minos before their depar- 
ture to the underworld. 

It is tempting, at first, to think that 
Horace knew of the story according to 
which Tithonus asked Aurora that he 
might die, since his old age was becom- 
ing so burdensome. Aurora, according 
to this story, acceded to his request only 
to the extent of changing him into a 
grasshopper. A. Rapp in Roscher, 
Lexikon der griechischen u. rémischen 
Mythologie, i. 1263, thinks that a sug- 
gestion of this legend occurs in the 
Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, 1. 237, 
where it is said of Tithonus’ voice rod 
8 jrow pwr) pet domeros oddé te Kixus 
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éort ; and, following Welcker, Rapp ad- 
duces the comparison made in Jad, 
iii. 151, where babbling old men are 
likened to grasshoppers. But the full 
and explicit narration of this appendix 
to the legend does not appear before 
Schol. ad I]. xi. 5. It was not known, it 
seems, to Virgil, Ovid, or Propertius; 
and although such a humiliating meta- 
morphosis might be regarded as the end 
of Tithonus, Horace would doubtless 
have referred to the story with some 
detail had he known it himself. 

A second possibility is that the poet 
views Tantalus, Tithonus, and Minos as 
figures in ancient legends which have 
long been enacted and done with. 
Whatever their glories, these heroes are 
now dead. Against this view is the 


detailed allusion to three separate 
legends, two of which involve a story of 
death after exaltation. 

Again, it is possible that Horace 
regards the increasingly decrepit old 
age of Tithonus as a condition tanta- 
mount to death. In Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses, ix. 421, and Propertius, iii. 18, 
reference is made to his shrivelled 
senility; and in his Odes, ii. 16. 29-30, 
Horace groups the aged Tithonus with 
the dead Achilles: 

abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem, 

longa Tithonum minuit senectus ... 
On this view, occidit as applied to 
Tithonus is a poetic inexactitude. 


J. G. GRIFFITH. 
The Queen’s College, Oxford. 


SOME CERTAIN OR POSSIBLE EXAMPLES OF LITERARY 
REMINISCENCE IN TACITUS. 


APPRECIATION of Tacitus’ artistry in 
language requires a knowledge of those 
passages in earlier writers from which 
he either borrows without change for a 
new setting or takes what his crafts- 
manship can transform without hiding 
the original from the recognition of his 
readers.! What follows is an attempt 
to supply this knowledge in some of the 
places where it has not yet been given. 
Book I Annals 

5. 4 simul excessisse Augustum et 
rerum potiri Neronem fama eadem tulit. 
Virg. Aen. vi. 502-4 mihi fama suprema | 
nocte tulit fessum uasta te caede Pelas- 
gum | procubuisse super confusae stragis 
aceruum (Sil. xi. 255-6 mihi fama sub 
umbras | te feret oppressum Capuae 
cecidisse ruinis, Lucan, ili. 417-18). 

14. 2 anxius inuidia. Livy ix. 46. 9 
anxios inuidia, where I see Mr. W. B. 
Anderson quotes this passage of Tacitus.? 

27. 2 ut illic quoque commodis legio- 
num aduersaretur. Livy vi. 40. 3 semper 
plebis commodis aduersatos esse. 


1 Cf. R. Reitzenstein, Nachr. von d. kénigl. 
Gesellschaft d. Wiss. 2u Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 
1914, p. 267. 

2 On Tacitus and Livy there is a valuable con- 
tribution by G. Andresen in Wochenschrift fir 
klassische Philologie, 1916, 210-14, 401-6, 688-94, 
758-66. 


31. 5 Sua in manu sitam rem Roma- 
nam. With this phrase im manu situm 
esse, which recurs in Hist. ii. 27. 2, cf. 
Sallust, Jug. 31. 5. There are later 
examples in Apul. De Deo Socr. 105 and 
Boeth. Cons. iii. 5. 8. 

57. 5 spolia . . . plerisque eorum qui 
tum in deditionem ueniebant praedae 
data. Livy ii. 25. 5 oppidum .. . praedae 
datum, vii. 16. 4 castra .. . urbemque 
praedae do. 

61. 2 prima Vari castra lato ambitu 
et dimensis principiis trium legionum 
manus ostentabant. Sall. Hvs¢.. frg. ii. 
64 apud quos (sc. Saguntinos) etiam tum 
semiruta moenia, domus intectae pa- 
rietesque templorum ambusti manus 
Punicas ostentabant (Germania 37. 1). 


f 74.2 egens, ignotus, inquies. Possibly 


Tacitus remembers Virg. Aen. i. 384 ipse 
ignotus egens Libyae deserta peragro. 


Book II 

29. 1 Libo interim ueste mutata cum 
primoribus feminis circumire domos. 
Livy viii. 37. 9 ea multitudo ueste mu- 
tata... tribus circuit. 

40. 1 Tiberium anceps cura distrahere. 
Livy xxxiv. 12. 1 consulem . . . anceps 
cura agitare. 

52. 3 ne bellum metueluderent. Livy 
ii. 48. 6 bellum quiete . . . eludentes. 
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56. 2 fauor nationis inclinabat in 
Zenonem. Livy xxiv. 8. 9 in quos prae- 
rogatiuae fauor inclinauit. 

78. 2 ignauo ad ministeria belli. Livy 
iv. 27. 1 subita belli ministeria, iv. 43. 4 
ad ministeria belli praesto essent, xxvi. 
47. 2 ad ministeria belli enixe operam 
nauassent. 

79. 2 eam maxime nouis consiliis ido- 
neam rebatur. Sall. Cat. 39. 6 quos- 
cumque moribus aut fortuna nouis rebus 
idoneos credebat. 

83. 1 ingenio ualidus. Sall. Hist. frg. i. 
116 ingenio ualidus, Jug. 6. 1. 


Book III 

15. 1 donec mediae Pisoni spes. Sil. 
ix. 356-7 mediaque diu pendente per 
ambas | spe gentes. 

31. 4 qui iuuentutis irreuerentiam 
grauibus decretis notauissent. Cic. or. 
frg. A. ix. 3 grauissimis uestris decretis 
absens notatus est. 

34. 4 frustra nostram ignauiam alia 
ad uocabula transferri. Sall. Ovat. Macri 
13 neu nomina rerum ad ignauiam mu- 
tantes otium pro seruitio appelletis. 

41. 1 cohorte quae Lugduni praesi- 
dium agitabat. Livy xxvii. 15. 17 Brut- 
tiorum cohortem praesidium agitare. 

42. 1 militia disciplinaque nostra habe- 
batur. Livy xlv. 35. 6 antiqua disciplina 
milites habuerat, 37. 2 antiqua disci- 
plina habiti. 

48. 1 impiger militiae. Why do com- 
mentators not quote Horace’s mulitiae 
piger here or at Hist. i. 87. 2? 

71. 1 incessit dein religio quonam in 
templo locandum foret donum. Livy 
Vill. 3. 4 religio incessit ab eis quorum 
imminutum imperium esset comitia ha- 
beri, 17. 4 religio deinde incessit uitio 
eos creatos. 


Book IV 

38. 5 optimos quippe mortalium altis- 
sima cupere. Sall. Cat. 5. 5 nimis alta 
semper cupiebat. 

39. 1 nimia fortuna. Livy v. 21. 15, 
X. 13. 6, xlv. 41. 67. 

40. 3 quid si intendatur certamen tali 
coniugio? Virg. Aen. iv. 47-8 quam tu 
urbem, soror, hanc cernes, quae surgere 
regna | coniugio tali. 

44. 3 ossaque tumulo Octauiorum 
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inlata per decretum senatus. Sall. Cat. 
51. 36 per senatus decretum consul gla- 
dium eduxerit. 

46. 1 montium editis. Amn. xii. 56. 3, 
Curt. vi. 6. 25. 

49. 3 egestate pabuli. Sall. Zug. 44. 4 
pabuli egestas. 

50. 2 longo usu uim atque clementiam 
Romanam edoctus. Livy vi. 32. 7 longa 
societate militiam Romanam edoctae. 

60. 3 atrox Drusi ingenium . . . accen- 
debatur inuidia. Livy ili. 11. 9 atrox 
ingenium accenderat eo facto. 

62. 3 latior ex incerto metus. Livy ix. 
24. 8 omnia ex incerto maiora. 


Book V 

4. 1 incerta pauet. Stat. Thebd. iv. 408 
incerta pauentibus. 

8. 1 in hortos Pomponii quasi fidissi- 
mum ad subsidium perfugisset. Livy 
XXVll. 5. 5 populoque Romano pace ac 
bello fidissimum annonae subsidium. 


Book VI 

29. 1 abruptas uenas. Amn. xv. 59. 5, 
63. 3, XVi. 9. 2, Stat. Salu. ii. 1. 3. 

29. 2 culpam inuidia uelauisse. Ovid, 
Her. v. 131 culpam nomine ueles. 

30. 3 firmarent ...foedus. Virg. Aen. 
Xi. 330, Xii. 212. 

44.2 fama... perculsus. Livy ix. 44. 
13 perculsum iam fama hostem. 


Book XI 


12. 2 operire futura et praesentibus 
frui pro solacio habebat. Sall. Jug. 31. 
13 plerique caedem in wos fecisse pro 
munimento habent. 

16. 1 hortatur gentile decus magno 
animo capessere. Livy ix. 40. 12 adhor- 
tatique eos ut partem secum capesserent 
decoris. 

25. 5 ardesceret in nuptias incestas. 
Ovid, M. v. 41 indomitas ardescit uulgus 
in iras. 

28. 1 dedecus quidem illatum. Ovid, 
M. vi. 608-9 per uim sibi dedecus illud | 
illatum. 

32. 1 ceteris passim dilabentibus. Livy 
ix. 45. 16 dilapsis passim, ii. 24. 9 dilapsi 
passim alii alio. 


Book XII 


, 35 2 pleraeque caedes oriebantur. 
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Virg. Aen. ii. 411 and xi. 885 oriturque 
miserrima caedes, Lucan vii. 571 caedes 
oriuntur, Ann. xiv. 17. 1 atrox caedes 
orta. 

47. 1 in amplexus eius effusus. Lucan 
iv. 176 in amplexus effusas tendere 
palmas (Flor. Verg., p. 183, 18 in am- 
plexum effunditur). 

47. 3 uulgus duro imperio habitum. 
Sall. Jug. 64. 5 milites . . . laxiore im- 
perio quam antea habere, 89. 4 leui 
imperio . . . habebantur, 92. 2 modesto 
imperio habiti. 

55. 2 fraude in ducem. Livy xl. 20. 4 
fraudis in ducem. 


Book XIII 


I. 3 necessitate extrema. Sall. Hist. 
frg. 1. 55. 15 extremam necessitatem ... 
expectat. 

, 8.3 corpore ingens. Virg. Aen. xi. 641 
ingentem corpore, Ann. xv. 53. 2, Hist. 
i. Bs. 8, 

15. 3 multa scelerum fama. Virg. Aen. 
xi. 224 multa uirum meritis sustentat 
fama tropaeis, Ann. xvi. 15. 1 multa 
militari fama. 


Book: XIV 


3. 2 illi tanto facinori delectus. Lucan 
Viii. 538 sceleri delectus. 

5. 3 utque subueniretur matri prin- 
cipis clamitat. Livy xxxiv. 25. 9 clami- 
tans ut . . . auctorem et ducem se 
libertatis sequerentur. 

6. 1 ut... uisendi curam differret. 
Livy xliii. 1. 12 distulit eo tempore 
muniendae Aquileiae curam. 

21. 4 ne modica quidem studia plebis 
exarsere. Livy xxxii. 22. 4in quem adeo 
exarsere studia. 

34. 2 legionarius frequens ordinibus. 
Livy xxxv. 5. 6 frequens ordinibus legio. 


Book XV 


13. 3 hostilia faceret. Sall. Iug. 107. 2 
hostilia faceret. 

17. 2 in incerto habeantur Parthorum 
conatus. Sall. Cat. 41. 1, Jug. 46. 8. 

24. I possessionem Parthis non sine 
ignominia Romana tradidissent. Livy 
ix. 15. 10 ultorque unicus Romanae igno- 
miniae. 

48. 1 multas insignesque familias pa- 
terna nobilitate complexus. Vell. Pat. 
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ii. 127. 3 materno uero genere clarissimas 
ueteresque et insignes honoribus com- 
plexum familias.! 

54. 3 cessit fas. Sen. Med. goo fas 
omne cedat. 


Book XVI 
14. r inquies animo. Sall. Hist. frg. iv. 
55 inquies animi. 


Histories 
Book I 

I. 1 magna illa ingenia cessere. Sall. 
Cat. 8. 3 prouenere ibi scriptorum magna 
ingenia. 

1. 2 obtrectatio et liuor pronis auribus 
accipiuntur. Perhaps Tacitus took the 
expression pronis auribus, which he uses 
again? at 54. 1, from Statius, Silu. v. 2. 
58-9, whence also Claudian may have 
taken it in De Bello Gild. i. 426. Val- 
maggi says ‘pronis auribus, pi comune 
promptis’. Tacitus says promptas auris 

1 E. Klebs, Philol. xlix, 1890, p. 302, cites what 
he regards as instances of borrowing by Tacitus 
from Velleius. Of the eight pairs of passages only 
one is striking, and they find no acceptance from 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 338, or Teuffel- 
Kroll-Skutsch, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, 
iii, p. 19. Similarly, Gudeman, on p. 351 of his 
edition of the Agricola and Germania, denies ‘the 
faintest trace of any indebtedness’ of Tacitus to 
Velleius. The passages which I cite above and 
at Hist. i. 73, iv. 81. 2, Germ. 14. 1 and 28. 4 at 
least deserve to be considered. See also on Hist. 
iii. 58. 2. 

2 In Thes. Ling. Lat. ii. 1514. 61 Mr. Sinko writes 
‘Tac. dial. 40 populi pronis .. . auribus uti’. This 
is copied from Gerber and Greef’s Lexicon Tact- 
teum, p. 119 b, ‘D 40 populi pronis . . . auribus 
uti’; but there is no authority for it, and when 
Gerber and Greef reach the word pronus the 
passage does not appear. On p. 467 a they write 
under finio ‘intrs. . . . de vita 2. 83. 10 quo in loco 
finierat’. This is an error, for the words are ‘quo 
in loco uitam finierat’. But again Mr. Bacherler 
copies into the Thesaurus vi. 784. 58 under finio 
‘intransitive’ ‘Tac. ann. 2, 83 quo in loco-ierat’. 
On p. 4b Gerber and Greef write under abnuo 
‘12. 46 pacem et condiciones’. This is also an 
error, for the words there are ‘non abnuere pacem 
Hiberos quamquam in tempore ualidiores’. But 
again Mr. Diehl copies into the Thesaurus i. 113. 26 
under abnuo ‘Tac. ann. 12. 46 pacem et condi- 
ciones’. Housman once observed that a column 
and a half of the Thesaurus, chosen at random, 
will generally contain a good many errors; but 
nothing is more discreditable to that work than 
this copying from a lexicon on the part of com- 
pilers who are too lazy to verify what they find 
in it. 
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at Ann. ii. 39. 3. I do not know where 
all the other examples are. 

2. 1 coortae in nos Sarmatarum ac 
Sueborum gentes. This expression is 
strongly Livian: see, for instance, ii. 17. 
2, 43. 4, 56. 14, iv. 3. 2, Vii. 3. 9. 

2. 3 atrocius ...saeuitum. Livy xlii. 
8. 2 atrocius . . . saeuiturum. 

5. 1 scelere insuper Nymphidii Sabini 
... agitatur. Livy xxi. 41. 8 quem nisi 
Saguntinum scelus agitaret. 

5. 2 in ipso conatu. Livy ix. 18. 14 
and xxxii. 28. 4. 

9. 3 saluberrimum ad continendam 
militarem fidem. Livy xxxix. 1. 2 natus 
ad continendam . . . militarem disci- 
plinam. 

19. 2 facili ciuitate ad accipienda cre- 
dendaque omnia noua. Livy viii. 11. 10 
ad credendum temere faciliores erant. 

23. I inserendo saepius querelas. Livy 
XXXV. 17. 2 querelas . . . inserit. 

26. 1 incerta noctis. Sall. Hist. frg. ii. 
87 B. 4 incerto noctis. 

30. 2 seditio aduersus duces. Livy 
XXViii. 12. 4 aduersus ducem seditio. 

33. I cunctatione nunc et segnitia. 
Livy xxii. 27. 4in cunctatione ac segnitie. 

46. 3 ad seditiones et discordias et ad 
extremum bella ciuilia ruebant. Sall. 
Hist. frg. i. 12 plurimae turbae, sedi- 
tiones et ad postremum bella ciuilia orta 
sunt. 

49. 2 medium ingenium. Livy 1. 32. 4. 

49. 4 uigebat aetas. Sall. Cat. 20. 10 
uiget aetas. 

52. 2 in maius omnia accipiebantur. 
See iii. 7. 2 and Livy iv. 1. 5 and xxix. 
3. 9. 

54. 2 nec procul seditione aberant. 
Livy viii. 32. 13 nec procul seditione 
aberant. 

56. 2 nutantem fortunam. For this 
‘expression pittoresque’, as Goelzer calls 
it, cf. Stat. Theb. i. 194 nutat ... fortuna 
carinae. 

57. 2 ingenio ualidus. Sall. Hist. frg. 1. 
116 ingenio ualidus, Jug. 6. 1. 

68. 1 non in unum consulere. Sall. 
Hist. frg. ii. 87 D cunctisque in unum 
tumultuose consultantibus. 

73 instigandum in arma Clodium 
Macrum. Vell. Pat. i. 12. 1 Corinthiis 
in arma .. . instigantibus. 

76. 1 primus Othoni fiduciam addidit 
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ex Illyrico nuntius. Livy xliv. 3. 5-6 
nuntius ad Ascuridem paludem occurrit. 
addita igitur et ipsi fiducia est. 

77. 1 contra decus. Sall. Jug. 33. 1 
and 72. 2 contra decus regium. 

77. 2 Viennensium honori datum inter- 
pretabantur. Sen. De Ben. vi. i° 1 
honori hoc suo datum credens. 

79. 2 nihil ad pedestrem pugnam tam 
ignauom. Livy ix. 4. 8 ignauissimo ad 
opera ac muniendum hoste. 

84. I quem nobis animum, quas men- 
tes imprecentur. Livy ix. 14. 8 eam 
precari mentem hostibus ut ne uallum 
quidem defendant. 


Book II 

1. 2 inclinatis ad credendum animis. 
Livy 1. 51. 7 inclinatis quidem ad cre- 
dendum animis. 

5. 2 praecipua concordiae fides Titus 
and iv. 85. 1 praecipua uictoriae fides 
dux hostium Valentinus. Lucan ii. 243 
(of Cato) uirtutis iam sola fides, quoted 
neither by the commentators nor by 
Luise Robbert, De Tacito Lucani Imita- 
tore (G6ttingen, 1917). Cf. also Plin. 
Pan. 11. 3 una eademque certissima 
diuinitatis fides est bonus successor. 

II. I motis ad imperium eius e Dal- 
matia Pannoniaque exercitibus. Goelzer 
quotes Livy ix. 22. 7 ad ducis casum 
perculsa, but compare rather iv. 33. 6 
ad imperium dictatoris mota cuncta 
acies. 

14. 3 additus perculsis terror. Livy 
Xxx. 33. 13 addidit facile Masinissa per- 
culsis terrorem and 16 addidit perculsis 
terrorem. 

16. 3 aptum tempus insidiis . . . auxilii 
inops. Livy xxii. 41. 6 locum et tempus 
insidiis aptum and iii. 7. 7 inops.. 
auxilii humani. 

/ 22. 2 rediere infracta partium fama. 
Virg. Aen. vii. 332-3 ne noster honos 
infractaue cedat | fama loco. 

26. 2 aduerso rumore fuit. With these 
words and with 24. 1 a little earlier 
senescens exercitus sui fama cf. Livy 
Xxvii. 20. 9 Fului senescere fama, Mar- 
cellus etiam aduerso rumore esse. 

27. 1id damnum Vitellianos in metum 
compulit. Livy xxv. 29. 8 mercennario- 
rum quoque militum auxilia in eundem 
compulere metum. 
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30. 1 tamquam fraude et cunctationi- 
bus Valentis proelio defuissent. Livy 
xxvii. 21. 2, a little after the passage 
quoted on 26. 2, fraude eorum et cuncta- 
tione. 

36. 2 laeto milite ad mutationem 
ducum. Sen. De Prou. 5. 8 laeti ad 
omnia. 

42. 2 corporibus ... niti.. . in euen- 
tum totius belli certabant. Sall. Jug. 
60. 4 niti corporibus, Sil. xi. 213-14 cer- 
tasse uolenti | in decus et famam leti. 

66. 2 proelium atrox arsisset. Livy 


XXvii. 2. 8 atrox proelium . . . repente 
exarsit. 
72. 1 nominis fauor. Livy iv. 21. 3 


fauore nominis (Justin xv. 2. 3 fauore 
paterni nominis). 

86. 3 pro certis et olim partis noua 
ambigua ancipitia malebat. Sall. Cat. 
17. 6 incerta pro certis . . . malebant. 


Book III 


4. 1 inclementer in Vitellium inuehi 
solitus. Livy iii. 48. 4 inclementer in te 
sum inuectus. 

5. 1 ut transmittere in Italiam impune 
... foret. Sen. Phoen. 648-9 sceptra 
Thebano fuit | impune nulli gerere. 

8. 2 Aquileiae sisti bellum . . . iubebat. 
Ovid, M. xiv. 803-4 pace tamen sisti 
bellum . . . placet. 

13. 1inartocommeatum. W. Heraeus 
repeats his father’s quotation of Virg. 
G. iv. 6 in tenui. Compare rather Livy 
XXV1. 17. 5 in arto res esset. 

15. 2 ciuili praeda. Sallust, Hist. frg. i. 
55. 24 praeda ciuilis. 

32. 1 adloquitur magnifice uictores, 
uictos clementer, de Cremona in neu- 
trum. Ovid, T. ii. 113-14 et neque diuitiis 
nec paupertate notanda | unde sit in 
neutrum conspiciendus eques. 

39. 1 atrocem inuidiam. Livy 1. 51. 9 
atrox inuidia. 

53- 3 non se nuntiis neque epistulis sed 
manu et armis . . . militare. Cato, or. 
frg. 7 epistulis bellum gerit. 

58. 2 curam dilectus in consules parti- 
tur. W. Heraeus cites Virgil, Aen. i. 194 
socios partitur in omnes and says of it 
‘sonst ist es sehr selten (Dict. b. Trot. 
ii. 19)’. Cf. Vell. Pat. ii. 32. 3 iudicandi 
munus. . . aequaliter in utrumque ordi- 
nem partitus est. 


vy 61. 1 inclutus fama. 


E 
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65. 1 inuidia et aemulatione fortunam 
fratris moraretur. Luise Robbert, De 
Tacito Lucani Imitatore, p. 77, quotes 
Lucan ii. 581, iv. 351, vi. 726, and vil. 88. 
Closer is i. 393-4 ne quo languore more- 
tur fortunam. 

ibid. aetate prior. Sall. Jug. to. 7. 

v 68. 1 nox et ignotum rus fugam Nero- 
nis absconderant. Virg. Aen. iv. 337-8 
abscondere furto . . . fugam. 

71. I erigunt aciem per aduersum col- 
lem. Andresen, Wochenschrift fir klass. 
Phil. 1916, 760 cites Livy ix. 31. 14 in 
aduersum cliuum erigitur agmen, x. 26. 
8 in collem . . . aciem erexit and xxviii. 
15. 10 in aduersum collem erigere aciem. 
He could have added xxvii. 2. 5, 48. 12, 
and Sil. iii. 512-13; but a better passage 
to quote is Livy xxix. 33. 3 per aduer- 
sum montem erectam aciem. 

76. 2 plus inuidiae quam uirium parti- 
bus addebat. Sall. Jug. 42. 4 plusque 
in relicum sibi timoris quam potentiae 
addidit. 

78. 2 ostentare potius urbi bellum 
quam inferre. Livy i. 11. 5 nec ostende- 
runt bellum prius quam intulerunt. 


Book IV 
7 3.1 discordibus municipiorum animis. 
Virg. Aen. ix. 688 animis discordibus. 

3. 3 motis ad bellum Germaniis. Livy 
xxiii. 32. 13 consules . . . mouebant iam 
sese ad bellum. 

23. 1 illis hibernis obsideri premique 
Germanias Augustus crediderat. Livy 
xl. 35. 13 paucae ciuitates . . . quas 
uicina maxime hiberna premebant. 

36. 2 effusi in luxum. W. Heraeus 
says of effusi ‘wie sonst soluti’. Cf. 
Livy xxxiv. 6. 9 effundantur ad luxu- 
riam and xxxvi. II. 3 in eandem (sc. 
luxuriam) et milites effusi sunt. 

45. 1 nec finem iniuriae hic stetisse. 
Octauia 514 nec finis hic cruoris aut 
caedis stetit. 

56. 3 quosdam Neruiorum Baetasio- 
rumque in arma traxit. Ovid, A. i. 4. 8 
Atracis ambiguos traxit in arma uiros 
and M. xiii. 39 uitataque traxit in arma. 

59. 3 adiecere qui missi erant exem- 
plum suum. Sen. Ad Helu. 19. 4 ex- 
emplum tibi suum . . . narrabit. 

Virg. Aen. ii. 
82-3 incluta fama gloria (Stat. Thed. i. 
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252-3 incluta fama sceptra and xii. 331-2 
incluta fama Antigone). 

69. 2 unde ius auspiciumque petere- 
tur? Sil. xiii. 154 dum daret auspicium 
ijusque in certamina ductor. 

81. 2 patrati remedii gloriam penes 
Caesarem. Vell. Pat. ii. 30. 6 huius 
patrati gloria penes M. Crassum fuit. 


Book V 

8. 2 mores Graecorum dare adnisus. 
Ovid, Rem. Am. 762 nec rigidos mores 
Teia Musa dedit. 

I2. I ipsae porticus, quis templum 
ambibatur, egregium propugnaculum. 
Livy xxviii. 6. 2 uia . . . quam a mari 
turris quinque tabulatorum, egregium 
propagnaculum, claudebat. 

13. 2 more humanae cupidinis. Sall. 
Hist. frg. i. 103. 

20. 1 tantumque belli superfuit. Livy 
x. 25. 18 quantum in Etruria belli esset, 
xli. 8. 5 quantum belli eae prouinciae 
haberent. 

25. 3 bellum... ferale. Lucan vi. 397 
bellis feralibus. 
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Agricola 

3. 1 subit quippe etiam ipsius inertiae 
dulcedo. Livy ii. 42. 1 dulcedo agrariae 
legis ipsa per se dempto auctore subibat 
animos. 

16. 2 egregius cetera. Furneaux says 
this expression ‘seems taken from Liv. i. 
35, 6’ and Mr. J. G. C. Anderson calls 
it ‘perhaps an echo’ of that passage. 
Why is it more likely to come from 
there than from Sall. Hist. frg. iv. 70? 
Neither commentator gives the answer. 
With the words comitate quadam cu- 
randi, six lines further on in Tacitus, 
cf. Livy i. 34. 11 comitate inuitandi. 

27. 1 nihil uirtuti suae inuium. Ovid, 
M. xiv. 113 inuia uirtuti nulla est uia. 


Germania 
14.. I Sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
eius assignare. Vell. Pat. ii. 38. 6 Cyprus 
deuicta nullius adsignanda gloriae est. 
28. 4 hanc gloriam sanguinis. Vell. 
Pat. ii. 16. 2 domestici sanguinis gloriae. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


PLINY ON THE SMARAGDUS 


Hist. Nat. 37. 62-6: Tertia auctoritas smaragdis 
perhibetur. .. . praeterea soli gemmarum contuitu 
inplent oculos nec satiant. quin et ab intentione 
alia aspectu smaragdi recreatur acies, scalpenti- 
busque gemmas non alia gratior oculorum refectio 
est. . . . genera eorum duodecim: nobilissimi 
Scythici. . . . proximam laudem habent, sicut et 
sedem, Bactriani. . . . tertium locum Aegyptii 
habent. . . . reliqua genera in metallis aerariis 
inveniuntur, quapropter principatum ex iis 
obtinent Cyprii. 

Piiny’s chapters on the smaragdus are 
so lacking in scientific detail that it is 
impossible to identify exactly the differ- 
ent minerals he includes under this 
word. Of the twelve varieties he men- 
tions, the first is most probably the only 
one which ought to be translated by 
the word ‘emerald’ ; ‘quantum smarag- 
di a gemmis distant, tantum Scythici a 
ceteris smaragdis.’ There are, however, 
two clues in the passage which, con- 
sidered in the light of information given 
by other writers, enable us to under- 


stand the wide application of the word 
smaragdus. 

The nine varieties grouped together 
as inferior are all said to occur in 
copper-mines. Diodorus Siculus (2. 52) 
confirms this: opapdydous yap Kai Ta 
Kadovpeva BnpvAa Kata tas €v Tots 
xaAKxoupyeiows peradXeias yuwopeva. . . . 
Now the green mineral most commonly 
found in copper-mines is malachite, a 
hydrated carbonate found in all parts 
of the world from Cornwall to Chile.' 
Though its pleasant shade of green has 
led to its being used for ornamental 
purposes, the fact that it is opaque pre- 


cludes identification with some at least | 
of the nine varieties associated by | 
Pliny with copper (37. 66): ‘dos eorum | 
est in colore liquido nec diluto, verum | 


ex umido pingui quaque perspicitur 


1G. F. Herbert Smith, Gem Stones (oth ed. 
1940), P- 359- 
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imitante tralucidum maris’ (‘Their 
merit lies in their colour which is clear 
without being weak, but limpid and rich, 
resembling, wherever it is transparent, 
the transparency of the sea’). It is un- 
likely on the face of it that Pliny would 
have classed this copper ore with the 
gems he rated so highly. Malachite, 
however, does occur in another form. 
It is found in the shape of small dark 
green crystals, which differ from the 
more massive and opaque form only in 
structure.! These crystals are not com- 
mon, but generally occur in small 
quantities where there are large de- 
posits of copper, and one can hardly 
blame Pliny for not recognizing that 
they are of the same chemical composi- 
tion [Cu,(OH),CO,] as common mala- 
chite. Perhaps we should identify the 
pseudo-smaragdus of Pliny (37. 74-5) and 
Theophrastus with the coarser form. 
The second piece of evidence is the 
claim that the smaragdus is good for the 
eyes. In this Pliny was anticipated by 
Theophrastus (De Lapidibus, iv. 24): 
Kal mpos Ta Oppata ayaby dio Kai 
odpayidia dopotow e& adrijs ware BAérreww. 
Julius Solinus (15) follows him thus: 
‘nihil his iucundius, nihil utilius vident 
oculi. . . . nam visus, quos alterius 
gemmae fulgor retuderit, smaragdi re- 
creant et exacuunt.... alii minus nobiles 
in commissuris saxorum, vel in metallis 
aerariis apparent, quos chalcosmaragdos 
nuncupant.’ Confirmation is also given 
to the belief by the writers of medical 
lapidaries, e.g. the Pseudo-Dioscorides 
says:2 AiBos opdpaydos dmrnbeioa Kai 
Aeia pede artuK@ puyeioa apBAwzias 
iarar. This belief was shared by most 
subsequent writers on precious stones, 
e.g. an Armenian fragment of St. 
Epiphanius says of the ‘zmrukht’ 
(smaragd),3 ‘They relate a fable that 
it gives second sight’; and even as late 
as the seventeenth century Peter of 


1 Tbid., p. 358. 

2 See F. de Mély, Les lapidaires de l’antiquité et 
du moyen dge (Paris, 1898), tome ii, p. 183. 

3 Epiphanius, de Gemmis, ed. Robert P. Blake 
and Henri de Vis (London, 1934), p. 199. 
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Arles! wrote: ‘Color smaragdi est viri- 
dis, qui aggregandi et non disgregandi 
visionem vim possidet.’ 

But while this property was attri- 
buted by later writers to the genuine 
emerald, or its ‘cousin’ the beryl, it is 
scarcely possible that the popular belief 
could have arisen with regard to the 
emerald in the time of Theophrastus, 
when the stone was hardly known in 
Greece. Was the belief, then, attached 
to any green stone, merely on the 
ground that green is in fact a restful 
colour to look upon? The earliest evi- 
dence for the association of a particular 
green mineral with the eyes comes from 
prehistoric Egypt. Among the scanty 
remains of this period there are slate 
palettes which still bear traces of 
ground malachite, evidence for the com- 
mon practice of painting the eyes green. 
In his chapter on the Early Amratian 
Age in The Making of Egypt the late 
Sir Flinders Petrie writes: ‘The Bedar- 
ian use of malachite as an eye-paint was 
continued. It is an excellent germicide, 
and Africans still use it on ulcers. 
Spread around the eyes it is the best 
protection against flies.’ 

It would seem, then, that from pre- 
dynastic Egypt the knowledge was 
spread that the green mineral found in 
copper deposits was good for the eyes. 
The name by which this mineral was 
known was inevitably applied to differ- 
ent minerals ; for the means of differen- 
tiating stones that resemble each other 
in colour were wanting. Thus the bene- 
ficial properties of malachite would be 
attributed to all the stones that were 
called by the same name. By Pliny’s 
time the name smaragdus had been 
restricted to the finer varieties, and 
when the emerald, the finest of all 
green stones, became widely known, the 
name and properties of the common 
malachite were confined to it alone. 


J. W. MEaADows. 
St. Bernardine’s College, Buckingham. 


1 Sympathia Septem Metallorum ac Septem 
Selectorum Lapidum ad Planetas (Paris, 1610), 


p. 428. 
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BAD BRONZE AGAIN 


I. PROFESSOR GEORGE THOMSON (C.R. lviii (1944), 
35-7), in reference to a paper by Professor Fraenkel, 
very pertinently asks ‘In what sense is the sinner, 
blackened and bruised and brought to sentence, 
comparable with bad bronze?’ (Aesch. Agam. 390- 
3). He complains with some reason that Fraenkel 
raised the problem only to throw it aside. But 
Thomson himself, by explaining peAcprayjs as 
‘blackened with congealed blood’ (because of the 
assaults of his enemies), throws away xaxod, which 
is the essence of the comparison on any showing. 
Even the best bronze can become blood-stained, 
and the idea that the badness of the bronze lies 
in the fact that it makes poor weapons hardly 
brings it into any connexion with the simile even 
on Thomson’s view of it. 

He asks, too, ‘If the idea of the touchstone is 
to be excluded, what is the point of the simile?’ 
It is this. Just as the true quality of bronze is 
shown up by rubbing and hammering (rpiBw re 
kat mpoofodais), that is, by the ordinary processes 
of the smith and not by any touchstone methods 
only applicable to gold, so is the true nature of a 
man revealed when he is brought to justice. If 
bronze or copper or brass is bad, polishing and 
hammering will reveal impure streaks of black; 
it is peAaprayys. 

That it is easier to discern the badness of metals 
than the badness of man is a common sentiment 
in Greek poetry which there is no need to illustrate 
at length. Gold is the most obvious example, but 
silver and bronze serve the simile too. So far, 
then, as the comparison to bronze is concerned, 
I am not conscious of any special difficulty. But 
how do the words pedaprayis wéAe dixawweis 
fit the man, to whom they grammatically belong? 
Has the word peAayzayys, which so aptly describes 
base metal, any special fitness as applied to the 
base man? I confess I can see none. But, after 
all, need there be any? The highly figurative 
language of Aeschylean lyric neither demands nor 
even allows an exact and detailed correspondence 
between the two parts of a simile. Here the two 
parts are fused into one, and if peAaprays is 
more appropriate to the bronze, dixarwHeis is more 
appropriate to the man. Professor Thomson him- 
self cites a good example of the same kind of 
fusion, the eagles and the kings in 104-5. 

T. A. SINCLAIR, 

Queen’s University of Belfast. 


II. In C.R. lviii (1944), 36 Professor George 
Thomson states that ‘Gold was assayed in ancient 
times by rubbing it on the so-called Avdia AiBos 
which, if the metal was impure, left a black streak 
(Bacch. fr. 10, Theog. 449-51).’? The assumption 
that the touchstone left a black streak on impure 
gold vitiates his interpretation of Agam. 390-3, 
for it is not supported by any literary evidence 
and is contrary to the facts, which are correctly 
stated by Theophr. De Lap. 45 0d yap ror adrov 
tpomov Soxiale (sc. 6 AiBos), GAAa 70 utv Top Ta 
ra xpwyara peraBadrAew Kai aéwoiiv (? iodv), 6 be 
Aibos TH maparpiper Sivarar yap ws Eorxev exAapPavew 
Thy éxaorou Pua. 


It is clear from this passage that there were 
two methods of testing gold, by fire and by the 
touchstone, and that they were entirely different 
in their effects. Impure gold was discoloured only 
when it was tested by fire. The touchstone, whether 
applied to pure or to impure gold, did no more than 
remove from the surface a thin film of metal 
(€xAapBdvew tiv éxdorov ¢vow), which appeared 
on the stone as a streak (onpeta, De Lap. 46). The 
metal and the streak left by it would be identical 
in colour, the test being completed by a com- 
parison of this streak with one made by gold of 
the greatest possible purity. Hence the terms 
maparpufus (De Lap. 45) and waparpiBew (Hdt. vii. 
10, Theog. 417-18): the metal under test was 
rubbed alongside the streak which served as the 
standard of purity. 

The misconception may have arisen from Theo- 
gnis 449-51 

edpjoes 5€¢ pe maow én’ Epypacw wonep amepbov 

xpvadv, épvOpov iseiv rpiBopevov Bacavy, 

Tod xporps Kabvmepbe péAas odx anrerat ids, 
where 70d xpoufs ... ids might at first sight suggest 
that a black mark is left by the touchstone. But 
the following line (452) 

ov5” edpus, aici 8°’ dvOos Eyer Kabapov 

is against such an interpretation. The touchstone 
could hardly leave both iés and edpais on the metal, 
while aiei shows that Theognis is describing not a 
momentary reaction but an enduring characteristic. 
‘When put to the test, I shall be found to be like 
pure gold, which is never discoloured, but always 
keeps its bloom.’ 

Thus the question whether there is in fact any 
reference to the touchstone in Agam. 390-3 is still 
open to debate. It is clear that no comparison 
between bad bronze blackened by the blows of 
war and bad gold blackened by the friction of the 
touchstone is possible, for it was not the touchstone 
which marked the gold, but on the contrary the 
gold which marked the touchstone.! 


D. E. EICHHOLZ. 
University of Bristol. 


1 I am indebted to Dr. Stanley Smith, of the 
University of Bristol, for mineralogical details. 





THE WHEEL AND THE CROWN 


PROFESSOR THOMSON’S kindly invitation to me to 
reconsider my view of the lines xv«Aou 8 é&érrav 
Bapumevbéos apyaddoo, | ineprod 8° éréBav arepdvov 
moot kapmraAipo.c is one to which I gladly respond, 
especially as on one point he convinces me. I now 
agree that the ‘wheel’—the cycle of recurrent 
births and deaths—is a metaphor from the wheel 
of torture. The passage of Simplicius which he 
quotes (and which I ought to have discovered or 
remembered) leaves no doubt of this. The victim 
was bound to the spokes of this and so was inside 
the circular rim (évSe0jva:), and when he escaped 
he got outside this circle (€é7rav). I agree that 
it would be equally possible to say that he got off 
the wheel; but the word for this would not be 
ééérrav. e€- implies that he was previously €&— 
inside some enclosure—not, e.g., merely emi. The 
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second line is much more difficult. The question 
at issue is whether éréBav oreddvov can mean 
‘attained a crown’, and the difficulty of this is 
that ééBav in its non-physical sense of ‘attain to’ 
seems only to be used with abstract words (mainly 
states of being or qualities)—the metaphor being 
‘to tread the path of’, etc., whereas oré¢avos, if 
the meaning is ‘a crown’, is definitely concrete 
and the phrase could only mean that the Orphic 
trod on it. Consequently I still prefer to regard 
orépavos as the circle of the blessed within which 
the Orphic now trod, the use of oré¢avos being 
closely parallel to that of xaAXimada orépavov in 
Eur. H.F. 839 (= xaddv naidwv orépavov). Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s interpretation of the line as a 
metaphor from the Games is very attractive, but 
I cannot get over the difficulty of his treatment of 
énéBav oredavov, and towards the end of his article 
he suggests that the orépavos was the crown which 
was placed on the head of the mystic at the 
énomreia; if so, it was not the athlete’s crown. 

His subsidiary arguments are not conclusive; 
moot kapradipovor need not refer to games; ineprod 
arepdvov need not bear the same sense as the 
ipeprot orépavor set on the head of Pandora in 
Hesiod, since iweprés is freely used both of persons 
and things and could quite well be applied to 
oréfavos in more than one of the senses of that 
word; and even if euBarevew is a vox propria of 
the mysteries, it does not necessarily follow that 
any synonym of éuBarevew could be so used. But 
we may at least thank Professor Thomson for an 
interesting collection of passages. 


A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


[THEOCRITUS] JD. XXIII. 53 f. 
6 8 abr’ dite Ovpas Kal tov vexpov eldev 
avdds ef iSias dprapévov ov8’ eAvyixOn 
rav puxdv. 

THE two MSS. responsible for the survival of this 
disgusting poem present it in a form no less 
repellent than itself. They write (to say nothing 
of jprnpevov) adrorge and érvAiyOn in these lines, and 
theirdepravations elsewhere frequently make plaus- 
ible emendation impossible. Here, however, one 
more change will,I think, restore the author’s words. 

The slighted lover, after concluding his maun- 
derings, hangs himself by a method of which the 
MSS. obscure the details, and the boy brushes 
contemptuously past his corpse as he leaves the 
house. You cannot hang yourself ¢€ adAd@s, and 
it is plain both from the boy’s encounter with the 
corpse and from the suicide’s intention to be found 
dprapévov év mpobvporar (36) that he hangs himself 
in the doorway. Meineke, therefore, plausibly 
proposed ¢Atas e€ iSfas. It will be simpler to write 
avXelas idias. For dpréw with a simple genitive 
of the point of attachment see, e.g., Ael. N.A. 4. 51, 
App. B.C. 4. 55, Herodian 4. 14. 6; an explanatory 
preposition, which scholia are apt to supply with 
Kpeudvvupe so used (e.g. Eur. Andr. 1121, Ar. Plut. 
312), would readily find its way into the text. 
Adela (sc. O¥pa) is, of course, common for the 
main door of the house (e.g. Theoc. 15. 43). 


A.S. F. Gow. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MARCUS ANTONINUS VI. 13 
det. . . Grou Alav aéiomora Ta mpdypara pavra- 
Cerat, amoyupvodv alta Kal thy edrédevavy adrav 
KaBopav Kai tiv fticropiavt é¢’ F ceuviverar mepi- 
atpeiv. 

Rendall truly observed in 1894 that ‘no one 
produces any justification for translating icropiav 
“consideration”, in the sense of ‘importance, 
dignity, pretentiousness”, nor is there the least 
trace of such implication in Marcus’ uses of the 
word’ (J. Phil. xxiii. 142). It is accordingly 
obelized in the Teubner, Loeb, and Budé editions. 
Farquharson defends it, translating ‘profession’, 
but cites no genuine parallel: at Plut. de aud. 48 D. 
which he quotes, icropixyy (ev) means merely 
the habit of mind which is content to amass facts, 
in contrast with philosophical reflection. 

The conjectures known to me are repOpeiav 
(Reiske), ropeéay or dynyopiay (Rendall), pyropeiav 
(Herbert Richards), evoroxéay (Schenkl), evoypiav 
(Trannoy). All these seem wide of the ductus 
litterarum or wide of the sense required; some of 
them are wide of both. The Emperor’s meaning is 
clear from the examples he has just given: we are 
to remind ourselves that the succulent joint of 
pork is the corpse of a pig, that the purple robe 
is a sheep’s fleece stained with a shell-fish’s blood, 
etc.; we are in fact to resist the sensuous appeal 
of luxury by reducing it mentally to its raw 
materials, 

I think the required word is icrovpyiav: we 
must discount ‘the work of the loom ’—literally 
in the case of the robe, metaphorically in the other 
cases. If the y fell out or were overlooked, the 
word would naturally be read as icropiav. The 
Emperor took it, as he did much of his vocabulary, 
from Plato (Symp. 1978). For its metaphorical 
application compare the iorés of Phaedo 84 on 
which the soul weaves the web of sensual desire: 
this famous passage may well have suggested the 
choice of icrovpyiay here. 

E. R. DoppDs, 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


TWO NOTES ON PLOTINUS 

Enn. M1. iii. 3. els 8€ tes adr dv Kai droxdAivas dpeivwv. 
Plotinus is here exposing the futility of astrology. 
It is absurd to suppose that the planets change 
their character according to their positions and 
aspects, so that ‘one is joyous at its rising but 
sad at its setting, another angry at its rising but 
mild at its setting, fs 5é 71s... duetvwv’. Evidently 
there is something wrong with this last clause. I 
suggest reading xai (dvareiAas kat) | dmoxAlvas 
dmjpwv, ‘harmless both at its rise and at its 
setting’. 

Enn. i. ix. 17. €i 8€ Tis dyjoet éwpaxévar Kadods 
Gvrws dvras, aicxpods S€ tavdov, oluat yév adrov ju) 
éwpaxévat, GAN’ aAdous elvar vopilew rods Kxadous. 
True beauty is incompatible with ugliness in ‘the 
inner man’: those who think otherwise are mis- 
taken. That is the sense intended, but not what 
the clause ddd’ dAdous . . . KaAovs expresses. We 
should rewrite it thus: ddW’ dws (‘wrongly’) 
elvat vopile (rov)rous KaAous. 

R. G. Bury. 

Cambridge. 
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REVIEWS 


PAIDEIA II 


Werner JAEGER: Paideia. The Ideals 
of Greek Culture. Translated from 
the German manuscript by Gilbert 
Highet. Volume II. Jn Search of the 
Divine Centre. Pp. xv+442. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1944. Cloth, 22s. 6d. net. 

JAEGER has abandoned his original plan: 

Paideia is now to stop short of Aristotle 

and exclude the Hellenistic, Graeco- 

Roman, and Christian periods. This 

volume deals with Socrates, Plato’s 

Socratic dialogues, and Prot., Gorg., 

Meno, Symp., and Rep. 

As applied to Plato, Jaeger’s ‘bio- 
logical view’ has its attractions. If 
Plato’s. philosophy grew ‘organically’, 
‘like a tree’ (cf. p. 96), and not in a 
straight line, it becomes possible to 
stress the connexions of thought which 
really exist between the dialogues with- 
out the risk of wrongly presenting Plato 
as a mechanical system-maker. But J. 
rather spoils this point of view by argu- 
ing that the dialogues show a develop- 
ment not of thought but of exposition. 
It is doubtless right to insist on ‘the 
numerous connecting lines’, and on the 
fact that Plato did not put into each 
dialogue ‘everything he can possibly 
say’ (105, 97). But these are inadequate 
grounds for asserting ‘a close organic 
connexion’ between the earlier dia- 
logues and Rep., in which they converge 
‘by. mathematical certainty’, or for 
claiming that when Plato ‘wrote the 
first words of his first Socratic dialogue, 
he knew the whole of which it was to be 
a part’ (96). An obvious crux is Prot. 
which, according to J., is the first to 
exhibit virtue as one and indivisible. 
J. holds that Socrates does not commit 
himself to the hedonistic position in 
Prot. But the proof that courage is 
knowledge, and that virtue is conse- 
quently one, rests on the hedonistic 
assumption and must disappear along 
with it. Hence Prot. is not really a 
‘summit’ (123) from which we can com- 
fortably survey the paths by which we 
have climbed. The general argument, 
however, is that Rep. is the ‘entelechy’ 


of the earlier discussions of virtue, all 
(he should rather say ‘some’) of which 
assume the Good as the ‘fixed point of 
reference’ (175), and knowledge of the 
Good as the factor which ‘determines’ 
(122; at 396, n. 54 he says ‘enables’— 
and so also elsewhere—but that is a 
very different doctrine) the will to act 
virtuously. On the other hand, J. is 
sometimes open to the criticism of ignor- 
ing connexions which do not suit his 
views. The argument for immortality 
in Rep. x is not unconnected with 
Phaedo. But J. says that Plato ‘does 
not even consider that the life of the 
soul might depend on the life of the 
body’ (366). He considered it in Phaedo; 
and why should he put into Rep. ‘every- 
thing he can possibly say’? 

But there are wider contexts in which 
J.’s ‘organic unity’ is much less well 
marked than in Plato’s dialogues. Ac- 
cording to Plato, neither Athens nor 
any other Greek city was a single city 
with a single will; each was ‘many 
cities’ (Rep. 422 e, 557d). But J. pro- 
jects on Hellenic civilization something 
very like the German Romantic con- 
ception of the people or the State. The 
unity of individual and State was, he 
says, typical of Greek culture for cen- 
turies, and, in Hegelian style (72), State- 
law was taken as the source of all: the 
standards of human life (157). Even 
the philosophy of Plato was, in pseudo- 
mystical language, an ‘effort of Athe- 
nian democracy’s educational will ’ (239), 
and takes its place in history as ‘a re- 
integration of the preceding stages of 
Hellenic culture’ (x) without marring 
its ‘continuity and organic unity’ by 
that exceptional originality and fertility 
of mind which J.’s thesis does not seem 
very well able to acknowledge. Such 
language is all the stranger because J. at 
the same time explains that even before 
Plato there was a ‘cleavage’ between 
philosophy and Athenian democracy. 
He argues, indeed, that when philosophy 
turned to ethics, and Socrates taught 
new standards of conduct which differed 
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from those of the State, the divorce 
between ‘spirit’ and ‘society’ was bound 
to lead to a deadly conflict: Socrates’ 
execution was ‘not an accident but a 
profound historical necessity’ (72, 155). 
Plato, in Ep. vii (accepted as genuine 
by J.), says it happened xard twa tdynv, 
and elsewhere (269) J. himself implies 
another explanation—that Socrates fell 
victim to popular prejudice not against 
his ethical teachings but against the 
corrupting influence of the sophists, 
with whom he was mistakenly associated 
in the minds of persons like Anytus 
(391, etc.). 

Thus the problem of the relation of 
the individual to the State, from which 
alone ‘the life of every individual takes 
its meaning’ (236), became the starting- 
point of Plato’s thought. It was the 
aim of the early dialogues, and, indeed, 
of ‘all Plato’s search for exact know- 
ledge’, to build up ‘a political science 
whose task is to construct the best state’ 
(99, 130). Such expressions suggest that 
Plato intended to restore the ‘organic 
unity’ of man and society. But J. 
abruptly reverses this interpretation. 
‘After Plato an unbridgeable gulf divided 
the Greek soul’; and ethics and politics 
went their separate ways. For, accord- 
ing to J., the theme of Rep. is not ‘the 
science of the state’ after all, but educa- 
tion and nothing but education. The 
community of property, husbands, 
wives, children, the ‘racial’ (247, 251, 
what does it mean?) qualifications of 
the candidate-guardians (which include 
a handsome appearance), the special 
scheme of breeding (is infanticide an 
educational device ?), the ‘ very concrete 
thinking on economic problems’ (331), 
all seem to indicate an interest in poli- 
tical structure as well as in education. 
In one passage, indeed (243), J. suggests 
that the communism is due to Plato’s 
concern for ‘the absolute unity of the 
social group’. But elsewhere he de- 
cidedly will not have it so. He even 


says that wrong education is to blame 
for the degeneration of the ideal State 
(323-4), although in the next paragraph 
he has to explain that according to Rep. 
546 it is due to an unforeseeable mis- 
chance ; and he argues curiously (258-9) 


that because Plato compares his ideal 
State to a picture of an ideal man (Rep. 
472 d,e), he means to depict not a 
State but a man, to whom the State is 
but an ‘empty frame’ (323, etc.). 

The interpretations which run just as 
wide of the text as this are surprisingly 
numerous. To avoid opixpodoyia I shall 
give only a few examples and briefly. 
At Rep. 368d,e the State is not the 
‘more distant’ picture (207). At Rep. 
601 b there is nothing about ‘the pro- 
found idea’ that poetry belongs pro- 
perly to the youthful epoch in the life 
of the ‘nation’ (362). On Ep. vii. 325, b 
it is wrong to say that Plato received 
‘a second invitation’ to take part in 
politics after the fall of the Thirty (97). 
In view of Rep. 401 c on the educational 
value of cada mpos ow it cannot be 
true that ‘no Greek ever thought of 
giving a place in paideia’ to ‘the enjoy- 
ment of visual art’ (228). J. thinks 
dialectic is to be studied from the age 
of twenty; he does not mention that 
according to Rep. 537 d even the pupils 
aged over thirty are to be introduced 
to it only with great caution (315). 
Plato’s rule that children should look 
on at battles from a safe distance is 
thought to come from Tyrtaeus, who 
‘thinks the ability to stand and watch 
a battle is the highest proof of courage’ 
(254)—a rather staggering comment on 
T.’s well-known eulogy of courage in 
face of the enemy. 

No less numerous are the obscurities 
in J.’s argument, some of which I 
have already indicated. The question 
of Socrates’ attitude towards physical 
speculations receives three different 
answers (30, 31, 75). Socrates accepted 
no ‘dogmas’, but he had a ‘creed’ ; and 
if its articles as here enumerated are 
not ‘dogmas’, what are they (76, 122) ? 
In the ideal State ‘the rights of the 
individual are curtailed, they are not 
supplanted’ (237); but (248) the guar- 
dians surrender ‘the last relic of indi- 
viduality ’. Plato’s concept of education 
is ‘absolutely free from intellectualism ’ 
(295) ; but in what follows there is con- 
stant emphasis on the purely ‘intellec- 
tual basis’ (316) of the education which 
produces ‘the aristocracy of intellect’ 
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(319), and the ‘strict subordination of 
everything else to the intellectual pur- 
pose of developing the man in man’ 
(cf. 353). This last phrase illustrates 
various attempts to read a vaguely 
pantheistic humanism into Plato. J. 
accepts (rightly, I believe) the argu- 
ments of Stumpf for the identity of the 
Idea of Good with God. But the Good 
is the Beautiful of Symp. (194) which 
is identified with the ‘higher self’ (195). 
Hence, though ‘God is the measure of 
all things’ (286) J. finds no difficulty in 
saying also that Plato’s ‘standard is 
man’ (355). He even suggests that 
Homer’s ideal of ‘godlike’ is replaced 
by the ‘manlike’ of Rep. 501 b (277). 
Later he admits that this passage offers 
not a contrast but a parallel (287) ; the 
truly manlike for Plato is also godlike. 
Perhaps it is because J. identifies God 
with the depths of the ego that he finds 
it unnecessary to annotate Rep. 597 b on 
God as maker of the Idea of Bed (361) or 
the Idea of Injustice (418). At any rate 
there seems insufficient recognition of 
the fact that Plato’s ‘humanism’ is of 
the theistic or integral variety. Obscu- 
rity also attaches to the acceptance of 
Stenzel’s view (that Plato discovered 


the Idea before he discovered the con- 
cept) combined with an acceptance of 
the evidence of Xenophon and Aristotle 
on Socrates’ logical activities. But it is 
satisfactory to note that the baseless 
suggestion (i. 322) that Plato once held 
the views of Callicles, has been con- 
siderably mitigated (138). 

I am aware that my discovery of so 
many difficulties in Jaeger’s work may 
reflect on my own intelligence rather 
than on his methods of exposition ; and 
I do not forget the high value placed 
by Plato and Aristotle on the power of 
‘seeing similarity’, which J. possesses 
in a high degree. But I cannot think 
it right to see organic unity everywhere, 
even in a work apparently inspired by 
that principle; and in sum I submit 
that J. has not succeeded in surmount- 
ing the obstacle which Plato presents 
to this attempt of the historic ‘imagina- 
tion’ (xiii) to view philosophy as ‘only 
the translation’ of an historically de- 
veloped ‘culture’ into ‘abstract and 
ideal form’ (i. 105), or, more briefly, to 
reduce philosophy to history. 


J. TATE. 
University of Sheffield. 


PYTHAGOREAN POLITICS 


Edwin J. MINAR, Jr. : Early Pythagorean 
Politics in Practice and Theory. Pp. 
x-+143. Baltimore: Waverly Press 
Inc., 1942. Paper. 

Tus book covers much the same ground 

as von Fritz’s Pythagorean Politics in 

Southern Italy (reviewed in C.R. lvi. 2), 

and though the author does not always 

assent to von Fritz’s conclusions he 
agrees with him in many points, par- 
ticularly in distinguishing two anti- 

Pythagorean movements, that of Cylon 

at Croton, which he places in 510-509, 

and the general disturbances which led 

to the burning of the Pythagorean 
meeting-houses and the concentration 
of the surviving Pythagoreans in Rhe- 
gium c. 450. Mr. Minar has digested all 
the literature of his subject, and his 
reconstruction of the organization and 
history of the Pythagoreans in Italy is 
plausibly argued and very fully docu- 


mented. He admits that there is little 
evidence for political activity by Pytha- 
goras in Samos, but he makes the most 
of Aristoxenus’ statement that his de- 
parture was due to the rule of Polycrates 
to show that Pythagoras was an anti- 
democrat (a conclusion which is very 
obscurely supported by a discussion of 
the Zalmoxis story), and he contends 
that in the Italian cities the Pythagorean 
societies gradually identified themselves 
with the ruling land-owning oligarchies. 
There is a long comparison with the 
terminology of political clubs in Old 
Greece, as worked out by Calhoun in 
Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litiga- 
tion, but many of the words employed, 
such as é€raipos and ¢idos, are, as Mr. 
Minar himself admits, of so general a 
content that to restrict their applica- 
tion to a political sense when they are 
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somewhat fanciful. Mr. Minar seems 
right, however, in the thesis, in which 
he parts company with von Fritz, that 
the Pythagoreans engaged on the oli- 
garchical side in politics as a society and 
not as individuals. 

A historical sketch of the expansion 
of a Crotonian ‘empire’ after the de- 
struction of Sybaris in 510 is followed 
by an account of the opposition to 
Pythagorean oligarchical government in 
the fifth century, for which Mr. Minar 
relies on Aristoxenus, Dicaearchus, and 
Timaeus as reported by Iamblichus and 
Porphyry. Though such evidence is 
sometimes pressed too hard in its de- 
tails, and the resulting thread of history 
is in places rather fine-spun, Mr. Minar 
can at least be said to have shirked the 
discussion of no difficulty, and the main 
lines of his account will probably com- 
mand general agreement. 

In his last chapter, entitled ‘ Politics 
and Philosophy’, Mr. Minar deals with 
the political theory of the Pythagoreans. 
Here again he relies chiefly upon Aristo- 
xenus, supplemented by such works as 
the sermons of Pythagoras and Archy- 
tas’ mepi vopw Kai ducacoovvas, which he 


believes to contain authentic tradition 
in spite of the doubts which have been 
cast on them. The key to the Pythago- 
rean political theory is dpyovia, the 
preservation of their due place in the 
structure of the state by rulers and 
ruled (identified with the pa@nparixoi 
and dxovopatixoi respectively), and a 
horror of disorder which results in con- 
servatism. This is brought into con- 
nexion with the discovery of numerical 
proportion as the cause of the harmony 
both of macrocosm and microcosm, and 
with the ordering of the unlimited by 
the limit. Mr. Minar does not make it 
quite clear whether he believes that this 
political theory was designed to buttress 
Pythagorean rule or that political acti- 
vity was the practical expression of the 
dpyovia theory, but he seems to incline 
to the former view. In any case the 
system which he puts together from his 
admittedly late sources is very similar 
to the Platonic, and in many minds this 
will raise what he regards as an unfair 
suspicion of its genuinely early Pytha- 
gorean character. 
W. HAMILTON. 
Eton College, Windsor. 


THE PHILEBUS 


Platon: CEuvres complétes. Tome IX, 
2° Partie: Philébe. Texte établi et 
traduit par Auguste Diks. (Collec- 
tion Budé.) Pp. cxiii+94. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1941. Paper, 
4o fr. 

THAT the Philebus is a difficult dialogue, 

which does not yield up its meaning to 

the casual reader, and seems to wander 
from topic to topic with disconcerting 
inconsequence, is commonly recognized. 

All the more fortunate, therefore, is it 

that its interpretation in the Budé series 

has been entrusted to so discerning a 

Platonist as M. Diés. The title-page of 

this volume bears the date 1941; we in 

this country have had to wait four years 
for it, and we may believe that M. Diés 
worked under considerable difficulties, 
though we could hardly have guessed 
it from the work itself. 

The Introduction is on the grand 
scale, running into more than a hundred 


pages, in which the general scheme and 
purpose of the dialogue are elucidated, 
the occasion of its composition dis- 
cussed, and all the main problems which 
it raises examined with the thorough- 
ness and soundness of judgement that 
we have long learnt to expect from the 
author of Autour de Platon. That Galen 
had some cause to devote a special work 
to the ‘transitions in the Philebus’ is 
admitted: and the explanation offered 
is that Plato, convinced that the proper 
method of philosophizing is the ‘art de 
penser 4 deux’, deliberately refrains 
from writing a ‘treatise’, uses every 
means to preserve the free procedure of 
a conversation, and ‘rather than em- 
phasize the logical continuity of his 
theme, contrives ostensibly to break it ’. 
This may well be true, though on occa- 
sion, as in the 7imaeus, which must be 
close in date to the Philebus, he has no 
scruple in turning five-sixths of the 
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dialogue into monologue. In any case, 
D. has succeeded in making the reader 
feel that logical continuity is really 
there. 

It is obviously impossible to sum- 
marize this Introduction, and to single 
out special points for commendation or 
criticism entails the risk of obscuring its 
general purport. I shall confine myself 
to two points of special interest. First, 
the notorious difficulty of finding a place 
for the Ideas in the fourfold classifica- 
tion of mdvra ta viv dvra ev TH Travri. 
D. suggests that ‘if none of the four 
kinds has been able to provide a sure 
place for the Ideas, it is because they 
have been looked for exclusively in this 
one or that’. In a word, the four classes 
are themselves Ideas. This solution is 
ingeniously simple, but seems to the 
present reviewer rather to by-pass the 
problem than to solve it. We may admit 
—though this is more difficult in respect 
of the airia rijs peiews than of the 
other three—that each of the four kinds 
is an eldos of a very wide sort, com- 
parable to the péyrora yévn of the Sophist 
(which, as Cornford has insisted, are 
not the ‘greatest kinds’, but some of 
them) ; yet must we not still ask where 
we are to find the less general Ideas— 
eiéy other than the logically péyora 
—such as Man, Ox, Beauty, and Good- 
ness (all mentioned at 15), Justice, 
Temperance, Equality, Triangularity, 
and so forth? 

Secondly, there is the problem of 
identifying the ‘enemies of Philebus’ 
(the dveyepeis of 448 ff.), the xopxpoi of 
53 C with their doctrine of pleasure as 
yeveois, and ‘Philebus’ himself. Disso- 
ciating himself from the ‘astonishing 
positiveness’ of certain writers on these 
points, D. refuses—rightly, as I think 
—to find in Philebus a mask for anyone 
in particular. Citing the words tov 
DiAjBov Adyov od povov, adAa Kai ddAwv 
moAAdKis pupiwy (66) he asks ‘does 
not Plato seem to have wished to dis- 
card in advance all these particular 
identifications, and give his readers to 
understand that he is discussing a very 
generally held thesis?’ In particular, 
he rejects the notion that Philebus 
stands for Eudoxus: a sound conclusion, 


which he might have strengthened by 
pointing to the identity of meaning attri- 
buted by Philebus to ‘good’ and ‘plea- 
sant’ at 60 A, and contrasting this with 
the recognition by Eudoxus of goods 
other than pleasure, as reported by 
Aristotle, E.N. 1172524. As to the 
dvoxepeis, D. remarks that what Plato 
gives us is ‘exegesis, not report of a doc- 
trine’ (oluat yap roudvde tt Aéyewv adrovs, 
44D), and seems successfully to dispose 
of the identification with Speusippus, 
though it is not quite clear to me how 
far he is disposed to see the figure of 
Xenocrates here. Finally as to the 
kourpoi, D. rightly rejects Mauersberger’s 
idea that the Megarians are meant (even 
if the «dav Piro of the Sophist are 
Megarians, as probably few nowadays 
suppose); he is inclined to look to 
Aristippus, but his carefully guarded 
language does not involve an absolute 
identification. All this part of the 
Introduction is marked by a sure-sighted 
and temperate judgement, which refuses 
to go beyond the evidence. 

The translation is almost always 
faithful, and its style attractive, though 
here and there a point is missed by the 
use of different French words where the 
original has the same or cognate words: 
e.g. for the dvcyepets with their dvoye- 
pea and dSvoyepdopara we find ‘répu- 
gnance ’, ‘humeur chagrine’, ‘gens diffi- 
ciles’, ‘les dégoaités’; and at 24B ‘la 
réalisation d’une fin, c’est leur mort’ 
weakens the force of yevouevns yap 
teAevtis Kal avra tereAcvTiKatov. I 
must, however, mention one point, in- 
volving two passages, where it seems 
impossible to accept D.’s version. At 
66 A—a well-known crux—he adheres 
to the reading of the second hand in W 
TEpt féTpov ev 7 . . . xp) vowilew Tia 
yovov ApyHo8a, and implies in his trans- 
lation, as he states explicitly in the 
Introduction (p. 89), that #piobar mepi 
pérpov means ‘choisir la mesure’. This 
he defends by quoting Soph. 251 C to 
mevias THs Tepi dpdvnow Kryocews, Rep. 
525A % wept to €v pdbnors, Phil. 20D 
mav TO yuyv@oxov avro Onpéver Kai epierar 
BovAopevov édeiv Kai rrepi adro Kryjcacbat, 
where most editors read zepi airo. But 
it is surely inadmissible to infer that, 
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because wept with accusative in con- 
nexion with a noun can be virtually 
equivalent to a genitive, therefore in 
connexion with a verb it can be equiva- 
lent to the accusative of direct object. 
Other places where I disagree with the 
translation are 14B, where ryv d:ado- 
pornta tod ayalod rob 7° eyo Kai rob 
god surely means ‘the differentiation 
in my good and in yours’, 45 E, where 
I think, in spite of 47 A 10, that zep.- 


Bonrov’s has a passive sense (see Jebb 
on Soph. O.T. 192), and 46 E, where the 
bare dative dmopias, rendered by ‘dans 
l’anxiété de ce tourment ’, seems to need 
emendation, and Burnet’s zvpias is 
perhaps to be accepted. 

But these are comparatively small 
matters, and I would end by offering 
a warm welcome to this valuable book. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


PLOTINUS 


Etudes Plotiniennes: I1. Les Manuscrits 
des Ennéades. Par Paul HENRY, S.]J., 
Docteur és Lettres. (Museum Lessia- 
num, Section Philosophique, no. 21.) 
Pp. xlviii+352. Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer et Cie (Brussels: L’Edition 
Universelle), 1941. 

THE first volume, Les Etats du texte de 
Plotin (1938), might well suggest to a 
reader that the textual criticism of 
Plotinus lagged far behind the discus- 
sion of his philosophy, even if the philo- 
sophical student were content to argue 
that, provided he were allowed the 
legitimate licence of an occasional emen- 
dation, he could get on well enough with 
Creuzer or Kirchhoff or Miiller or Volk- 
mann or Bréhier. Yet the study of 
Porphyry’s ‘Life of Plotinus’ or the 
ebullient rhetoric of Volkmann’s preface 
to his edition in the Teubner series 
might give pause, even apart from Pére 
Henry’s other writings on the subject, 
including his Recherches sur la ‘ Prépara- 
tion Evangélique’ d’Eusébe et l'édition 
perdue des ceuvres de Plotin publiée par 
Eustochius (1935), with which may be 
compared the second appendix in this 
new volume on the Eusebian-Plotinus 
excerpt in MS. Vat. Rossianus 986. Ad- 
mitting that the reconstitution of a 
‘non-Enneadic’ recension of Plotinus 
except in fragments may be too much 
to hope for, yet if it is ever to be recog- 
nized it will be best seen against the 
background of such laborious investiga- 
tions in which, incidentally, the dialec- 
tical method is shown still to haveits 
usefulness even if the evidence for the 
conclusions be at times less abundant 
than could be desired. 


For the editor of the Enneads the 
establishment of a text dealing faith- 
fully and intelligibly (not to say intelli- 
gently) with the complications of scholia, 
corrections, lacunae, etc., must neces- 
sarily depend primarily on Ennead 
MSS. In regard to these as here treated 
four groups are distinguished under the 
letters W (represented by 15 MSS.), 
X (5 MSS.), Y (23 MSS.), and Z (9 MSS.), 
with added notes on ‘lost’ ones. Each 
of the 52 MSS. in W X Y Z is described 
in turn with a patient minuteness of 
detail, which is soon found to be much 
less arid than it looks, and discussed 
with a pleasantly subacid estimate of 
copyists and correctors and redactors 
and their methods. The combination 
of description and comment with sup- 
plementary observations makes the 
book not only informative but even 
delectable for the bibliographer and 
bibliophile as well as for the palaeo- 
grapher and textual critic. In view of 
the notes on the MS. authorities selected 
by editors it is to be observed that, as 
the result of the investigation, special 
importance is attached in W to E 
(Paris gr. 1976, s. xiii) and A (Laurent. 
87. 3, membr., s. xiii); in X to B 
(Laurent. 85. 15, s. xiv), R (Reginen. 97, 
s. xiv), and J (Paris gr. 2082, s. xv) ; in 
Y to the twins CM (Monac. gr. 449, 
A.D. 1465 and Marc. gr. 240), U (Urbinas 
gr. 62, A.D. 1460) and S (Berol. gr. 375, 
s. xv); in Z to Q (Marc. gr. 242, s. xiv) 
and L (Ambros. gr. 667, s. Xv—Xvi). 
Since all these MSS. except A are writ- 
ten on paper, advantage is taken of the 
opportunity of checking judgements of 
dating on palaeographical grounds by 
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the subsidiary evidence derivable from 
comparison with the dates supplied or 
suggested by Briquet’s great collection 
of ‘Filigranes’. The discussions of 
the application and limitations of the 
method and the singular suggestiveness 
of the results in some cases are a re- 
markable feature of the book. It is 
unfortunate that it seems not to help 
in the case of the paper MS. D-(Marc. 
gr. 209) in the Y group which Pére 
Henry (with Zanetti and Miiller) assigns 
to the twelfth century. If it be so in 
fact, it will call for much further study 
for other than textual reasons. 

The last-named MS., which once be- 
longed to Bessarion, has already pro- 
vided occasion for a pretty little bit of 
archaeological research. It is, indeed, 
one of the advantages of the systema- 
tic plan followed that efforts to deter- 
mine provenance and detailed accounts 
of owners and of the history and idiosyn- 
crasies of scribes not only supply valuable 
biographical and technical details but 
also justify occasional observations obiter 
from which the student gains, besides 
the numerous additions to Briquet and 
corrections to printed catalogues, notes 
on bindings which may suggest, for 
example, an extension of identification 
of MSS. once in the library of Matthias 
Corvinus or palaeographical minutiae 
serving to supplement or correct Gardt- 
hausen’s selection of the ‘copiste capri- 
cieux et sot’ of Paris gr. 1968 (G in 
Group Y) as the characteristic example 
of ‘junge Minuskel’, or his assignment 
of the appearance of iota with a single 
dot to western influence. Pére Henry’s 
findings are not infrequently at variance 
with those of others and his comments 
at times severe, but at least he provides 
materials for checking his judgement. 


The reader will enjoy the wry twist to 
some of them, e.g. the description of 
Vat. gr. 239 ‘l’un des manuscrits les plus 
récents, les plus mauvais et les mieux 
connus de Plotin’ or of the Oxford 
MS. Lincoln. gr. 32 ‘un manuscrit 
sans valeur mais non pas sans intérét’, 
for he is going to show that these two 
MSS. with Ambros. gr. 863 formed the 
basis for Perna’s editio princeps in 1580. 
It is an admirable piece of demonstra- 
tion, even if it does not rank in impor- 
tance and difficulty with his very ex- 
tensive investigation in this same volume 
of the problems connected with the 
translation by Marsilio Ficino, the basis 
assigned for it and the resultant effect 
on the characteristics of some later 
Greek MSS. of the Enneads—a subject 
which becomes now and then so intri- 
cate in its ramifications as to be a little 
difficult to follow, wherein it contrasts 
with the general lucidity of an austerely 
enjoyable treatise. 

The dedication of the book is 1938, 
its ‘avant-propos’ is signed as from 
‘Beyrouth nov. 1938; Rome jan. 1940’, 
the imprimatur is Sept. 1940. The title- 
page is inscribed 1941 and the last page 
‘Imprimerie J. Duculot, Gembloux (Im- 
primé en Belgique) ’. Such bibliographi- 
cal details, relatively unimportant in 
normal times, raise interesting specula- 
tions how far printing and publication 
of works of the calibre of what its author 
calls ‘cet austére volume’ have been 
allowed to proceed under war conditions 
in enemy-occupied countries. If there 
have been many such the ‘learned world’ 
will have been more fortunate than 
hitherto there has seemed reason to 
hope. 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


MARCUS AURELIUS 


A.S. L. FARQUHARSON: The Meditations 
of the Emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
Edited with translation and commen- 
tary. 2 vols. Pp. Ixxxiv+1-432; 433- 
936. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1944. 
Cloth, 42s. net. 

THE author of this splendid edition of 

the Meditations unhappily did not live 

to see its publication. Most of the first 


volume, consisting of introduction, text, 
translation, and summary of the argu- 
ment, was printed off before Farquhar- 
son’s death in 1942; the second, com- 
prising 470 pages of notes and elaborate 
indexes, was seen through the press by 
Major John Sparrow and Mr. David 
Rees, the former of whom, in a short 
preface, pays a graceful tribute to his 
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dead friend. Farquharson feared that 
he had performed his task inadequately, 
but no reader can possibly think so. 

It is not known how the Meditations 
came to be published. Very little is 
heard of them until about A.D. g00, when 
Arethas of Patras, a disciple of Photius, 
tells how he presented Archbishop 
Demetrius with an old and tattered 
MS. of them, having previously had a 
new copy made for his own library. To 
other late Byzantine references to the 
philosophic Emperor given by Farqu- 
harson may be added an allusion in 
Psellus’ Indictment of Michael Ceru- 
larius, Madpxov éxeivov tov év Baovreia 
dirocodjoavra (Kurtz, p. 284, 22). The 
first edition of the Meditations was 
printed by Andreas Gesner in 1588-9 
from a manuscript from the library of 
Otto Heinrich, Prince Palatine, which 
is unfortunately lost. The Greek text 
of this edition (P), to which was ap- 
pended Xylander’s faithful Latin trans- 
lation, and cod. Vaticanus Graecus 
1950 (A) are the sole authorities for the 
text as a whole, though there are many 
MS. collections of excerpts. Farquhar- 
son gives the highest praise to Thomas 
Gataker, ‘whose edition (1652) will al- 
ways remain the principal authority for 
anyone undertaking to study or edit the 
Meditations’. 

The text of Marcus is not easy to 
correct, owing partly to the discon- 
nected character of his self-communings, 
but Farquharson’s labours have re- 
sulted in a text far easier to read than 
any to be found in previous editions. 
He makes a good many transpositions, 
and some of his emendations are most 
felicitous, e.g. 126. 1, od yap d&eu adro 
(sc. 76 wyepwovuxdv) eis Kpiow Tovadrny, 
for od yap ees «.7.A. (cf. Eur. Ion 328, 
odd’ Has eis Epevvav); and 152. 10, To 
dmoBavov . . . Siadverar eis Ta (a>idva 
(for which see the commentary) (cf. 
184. 10, tov <a>idvov aid@va Casaubon). 
At 180. 9, ris eav odv mpakis cov pr) 
éxn «.7.A., édv should not have been left 
in the text, as N.T. parallels are poor 
support for such a solecism. At 226. 21 
there is a first-rate emendation by Mr. 
Marchant (to whom the text, and indeed 
the work as a whole, owes much), ad’ 


7} Tou mpos povov (sc. av A€yous), ‘just as 
you would address him, if alone’, for 
Hrot mpos ovov. At 106. 2 there is some- 
thing wrong with éppayeis, translated by 
‘in a rage’, a form which Trannoy also 
prints with the comment ‘dubium’ ; it 
seems, however, something worse than 
that. Read éxpayeis with Schultz. 

Farquharson’s clear and graceful 
translation does full justice to the dig- 
nity of the original. It is fairly safe to 
say that the Emperor, like many other 
writers on morals, was as interested in 
the style as in the matter of his aphor- 
isms. He was not a pupil of Fronto for 
nothing, and in an early letter to his 
master says ‘ttane, dicet aliquis, felicem 
te, si est qui te doceat quomodo yapnv 
sollertius dilucidius breuius politius scri- 
bas’. Occasionally in his notes Farqu- 
harson revises the translation printed in 
vol. i, but at 110. 14 there is an uncor- 
rected slip. odd€é yap d¥varar SvadepecBar 
does not mean ‘the body cannot dis- 
tinguish them itself’, but ‘it cannot 
even concern itself with them’, ‘car il 
ne saurait étre troublé’ (Trannoy), a 
meaning of dvadépeofat which is copi- 
ously illustrated at 180. 24-5. At 208. 3, 
ovdé yap aipet Adyos pt) Tovwotrov (sc. 
dyaOov) ovra, the translation ‘Reason, 
too, disowns one who is not like that’ 
seems impossible. Supply (jv, as 
Farquharson himself suggests in his 
note, and translate ‘Reason does not 
require you to live, if not like that’. If 
such a statement makes Marcus guilty 
of inconsistency, the reply is that philo- 
sophers are not always consistent, odd’ 
eyyus. 

After text and translation comes a 
brief life of Marcus, followed by some 
160 pages of ‘English commentary’, 
which serves as a summary of contents 
and traces the sequence of thought. It 
is enlivened by a great number of apt 
quotations from modern as well as from 
ancient authors. Reference to this 
commentary would have been rendered 
easier for the reader, if the numbers of 
the books had been printed at the top 
of the pages. The lengthy ‘Greek com- 
mentary’ in Vol. II is a model of what 
such a commentary should be, and con- 
tains a magnificent collection of illustra- 
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tive and parallel passages from writers 
of all ages. It is printed, like the rest 
of the book, in beautifully clear type 
and with wide spacing such as one sel- 
dom sees nowadays. It is good to find 
that Farquharson does not excise the 
famous passage, yu) Kata yuAnv mapd- 
Tafw ws oi Xporiavoi. There are extra- 
ordinarily few topical allusions in the 
Meditations. Though the Emperor gives 
us detailed accounts of the principles 
which guided his actions, he tells us 
extremely little about the actions them- 
selves. 

One is likely to rise from a perusal of 
these noble Meditations with mixed 
feelings, including probably some sense 
of depression. Matthew Arnold said 


that conduct was three-fourths of life; 
Marcus spoke as though it were the 
whole of life. No spiritual satisfaction 
in his eyes was worth anything unless 
it came of a good conscience. By the 
dreadful Stoic recipe given at 214. 21 
he deliberately annihilates all aesthetic 
enjoyment. ‘Withdraw into yourself’, 
he says, not, however, to contemplate 
something beyond moral good and evil, 
but simply ‘because the governing self 
is by its nature content with its own 
just actions and the tranquillity it thus 
secures’. Had Marcus been more of a 
mystic, he might have been, if not a 
happier, at least a more cheerful man. 
J. H. SLEEMAN. 
Royal Holloway College. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Wilfred L. Knox: Some Hellenistic 
Elements in Primitive Christianity 
(British Academy: Schweich Lec- 
tures, 1942). Pp. iv+108. London: 
Milford, 1944. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

STUDENTS of the New Testament, who 

know and value Dr. Knox’s previous 

works, St. Paul and the Church of Jeru- 
salem and St. Paul and the Church of the 

Gentiles, will give a warm welcome to 

his Schweich Lectures. In these atten- 

tion is concentrated mainly on the 

Gospels and Acts, particularly Luke- 

Acts and the Fourth Gospel. Besides 

the lectures themselves there are four 

additional detached notes on special 
points: the Infancy Narratives of the 

N.T. (pp. 22-5), the Speeches in Acts 

(25-9), Philo’s Use of Sources (47-54), 

and Regeneration (go-4). In the lectures 

attention is drawn to some features in 
the earliest of the Gospels, which sug- 
gest that the influence of Hellenistic 
thought and speech was already at work 
in the period before Mark was written 

(pp. 1-6). A more detailed study of 

Luke-Acts occupies pp. 7-22; and here, 

perhaps more than anywhere else in the 

book, one wishes that the author had 
had more space to develop his theme. 

The examination of specimen pericopae 

of Luke in the light of Hellenistic 

rhetorical theory and practice gives 
results of the greatest interest to every 
serious student of the Synoptic Prob- 


lem; but it whets an appetite which it 
does not fully satisfy. For once the 
issue has been raised, it is clear that 
nothing less than a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole of Luke’s writings on 
these lines will suffice. Such a work 
would be an invaluable complement to 
Cadbury’s monograph on the style and 
literary methods of the Evangelist. 
The largest part of the book (pp. 37- 
go) is devoted to the Fourth Gospel and 
the Logos doctrine. In this part of the 
book, and also in the comparison of Jew- 
ish and Christian propaganda methods 
as exemplified in Philo and Paul, Dr. 
Knox elaborates the main argument of 
these lectures. This is stated on p. 1 in 
these terms: ‘The Gospel must be 
preached to all the world ; it had there- 
fore to be translated into the Greek 
language and accommodated to the 
general theological conceptions of the 
hellenistic world, and worked out into 
a coherent scheme of thought.’ In this 
enterprise Christianity had a forerunner. 
Judaism had attempted to convert the 
Gentile world, and the importance of 
Philo is that he has preserved an im- 
mense amount of the Jewish propa- 
ganda material in which a hellenistic 
Jewish interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment and its faith was offered to the 
Greek world as a philosophical theo- 
logy. Christian propaganda among the 
Gentiles followed similar lines. Paul and 
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John are not dependent on Philo. Rather 
allthree draw onacommonstock of inter- 
pretations of the Old Testament designed 
to prove that ‘if properly understood, 
(it) revealed beneath a cloak of allegory 
the truths at which the great thinkers 
of Greece had only guessed’ (p. 44). 

As a bridge-conception between the 
Jewish and Christian religions on one 
side and the Stoic and Cynic philoso- 
phies on the other, Adyos is of the highest 
importance. Dr. Knox brings out the 
points of contact in detail, showing, for 
example, how the Incarnate Logos of the 
Fourth Gospel might be linked up with 
the Stoic ideas about Heracles as owrip 
and Adyos. These points of contact are 
important because their existence made 
it possible for Jew, Christian, and Stoic 
to suppose that when they used the 
term Logos, they meant much the same 


THE LETTERS 


Anders CAVALLIN: Studien zu den 
Bniefen des Hl. Basilius. Pp. xii+126. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1944. Paper. 

THIS is a foretaste of studies towards a 

critical edition of the Letters of St. 

Basil. The accepted MS. classification 

of Bessiéres was based on the scope and 

order of the contents of MSS. Of the 
best, but hitherto uncollated, group the 
author has now made a full collation 

(not here published) of P (Patmius 57) 

and M (Marcianus 61), and has less ex- 

haustively studied the remainder. War 
prevented investigation of MSS. of other 
groups, driving the author back upon 
the Benedictine apparatus, deceptive 
especially in its silence. In many re- 
spects, therefore, this work is admit- 
tedly tentative. The chief definite 
advances are these: P is dated early 
tenth century; S (Parisinus 334S) is 
proved mainly a direct copy of M; the 

Benedictine ‘ Regius Secundus’ is iden- 

tified with C (Paris. 967); and the 

superiority of P and M is demonstrated 
by almost a hundred instances. Some 
other textual cruces are also discussed. 

Consideration of details is impossible in 

this review (e.g., Loeb, vol. ii, p. 156, 

1. 18: 6s codd., edd.: ris Cavallin: ris 6 

scripserim), but the general verdict 


thing. There were, however, funda- 
mental differences, which persisted and 
still persist. A full statement of the 
case would require these to be brought 
into the account, and it would then 
appear what elements in the Hebrew 
conception of the Word of God failed 
to get across the Adyos-bridge. But 
this would involve expanding Dr. Knox’s 
work far beyond the limits of a course 
of Schweich Lectures. 

As it is, the book is packed to over- 
flowing with acute observation and 
wide-ranging learning, apt to inform 
and stimulate; and it is much to be 
desired that the author will pursue 
further lines of research here opened up 
and partly explored. 


T. W. Manson. 
University of Manchester. 


OF ST. BASIL 


must be conclusively in favour of the 
author. Although, even flagrante delicto, 
it is distasteful to disregard the maxim 
audi alteram partem, it is necessary to 
mention the author’s hostile criticisms 
of the Loeb editor of Basil’s Letters. 
Vol. i, it is shown, uncritically repro- 
duces errors of the Benedictine text. 
The statements in Vols. ii, iii, iv that 
the contents of these volumes are not 
in ABCD F could not be true. Further, 
Vols. ii-iv are shown to be a reproduc- 
tion of Migne’s text, retaining some 
sixty palpable misprints, mostly intact, 
but a few further corrupted (by way of 
correction) by the Loeb editor or his 
revising editor. A misprint need not be 
evidence of an editor’s intention or of 
his neglect; but the Loeb editor has 
several renderings of Migne’s misprints, 
as at ii. 82. 10: mdAes dvevdeds (Migne, 
for avevdeds) Sudyoveat, ‘cities which en- 
joy freedom from fear’, and at li. 440. 
13: ovAnoas vav (Migne, for tdv) zapbe- 
vwv doas 7dvvato, ‘Having stolen from 
us two as many of the virgins as he 
could’. The Loeb translation also, it is 
alleged, swarms with blunders, a charge 
well supported by examples. The author 
complains of the leniency of reviewers, 
including one in C.R. xlii. 149, but— 
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to do justice to that reviewer (though 
who is better able to do that for him- 
self?)—it must be said that there, and 
later, he exposed errors calculated to 
inspire others with considerable mis- 
trust of the Loeb translator. In a chap- 
ter on questions of authenticity, the 
author argues strongly for ascribing Ep. 
38 to Greg. Nyss., 169, 170, 171 to Greg. 


WHAT IS 


T. S. Eriot: What ts a Classic? Pp. 32. 
London: Faber, 1945. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Tuis, the first annual address, delivered 
by its first President, to the newly 
founded Virgil Society, sets a challeng- 
ing, even an alarming, standard for Mr. 
Eliot’s successors. It is the work of a 
trained critic who is also a poet; of a 
critic well and widely read, no longer 
subjugated by the yoke of his learning, 
with judgement both acute and bal- 
anced; of a poet who shares at least 
some of the qualities of the poet of 
whom he writes. It is full of matter, 
ordered by hard thinking, and presented 
with grace. 

And yet? Is there something a trifle 
bloodless about it all, an air of with- 
drawal from the world of men into the 
world of letters? Some readers will 
think that fenuitas in the good sense 
draws sometimes dangerously near to 
tenuity in the bad. When they are told 
that a consciousness of Virgil’s ‘refine- 
ment of manners springing from a deli- 
cate sensibility’ makes Catullus seem 
a ‘ruffian’, and Horace ‘somewhat ple- 
beian’ by comparison, they may be 
tempted to thank God that they are 
still crude enough to be kindled by 
passion and stirred by Regulus’ return 
to Carthage. When they are told that 
‘to a sensitive palate the difference 
between the prose of Addison and Swift 
will be as marked as the difference 
between two vintage wines to a con- 
noisseur’, they may be inclined to say 
that even a palate which can tell mild 
from bitter can also tell chalk from 
cheese. And they will notice with in- 
terest two sentences in the address: 


Naz., and 44 to an imitator of Greg. 
Naz.; and the book ends with illustra- 
tions of the possible value of ‘accentual 
cursus’ as a criterion in these and also 
in textual problems. There are two 
indexes and a table of MSS. 


P. B. R. ForsBes. 


University of Edinburgh. 


A CLASSIC? 


“We may expect a language to approach 
maturity at a moment when it has a 
critical sense of the past, a confidence 
in the present, and no conscious doubt 
of the future’; and ‘an exhaustible 
language is the kind which may produce 
a classic poet’. A language to Mr. 
Eliot is something different from what 
it is to most of us: it can have a 
critical sense, and it can produce a 
poet. 

But these are small points, and the 
address as a whole is a powerful exposi- 
tion of what Mr. Eliot means by a 
‘classic’ and of his reasons for holding 
Virgil to be a ‘universal classic’. And 
he ends with a passage so notable, and 
noble, that it makes us forget what in 
earlier pages has irritated us and re- 
member only what we have admired 
(though even here Mr. Eliot speaks of 
‘a literature’ and not of the men who 
wrote it) : 

‘I have spoken of the new seriousness—gravity 
I might say—the new insight into history, illus- 
trated by the dedication of Aeneas to Rome, to a 
future far beyond his living achievement. His 
reward was hardly more than a narrow beach-head 
and a political marriage in a weary middle age: 
his youth interred, its shadow moving with the 
shades the other side of Cumae. And so, I said, 
one envisages the destiny of ancient Rome. So 
we may think of Roman literature: at first sight, 
a literature of limited scope, with a poor muster 
of great names, yet universal as no other literature 
can be; a literature unconsciously sacrificing, in 
compliance to its destiny in Europe, the opulence 
and variety of later tongues, to produce, for us, 
the classic. It is sufficient that this standard should 
have been established once for all: the task does 
not have to be done again. But the maintenance 
of the standard is the price of our freedom, the 
defence of freedom against chaos.’ 


M. R. RIDLEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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A NEW FRENCH EDITION OF THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


La Veillée de Vénus: Pervigilium Vene- 
vis. Texte établi et traduit par Robert 
SCHILLING. (Collection Budé.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1944. Paper, 
30 fr. 

A FRENCH scholar, Pierre Pithou, in 
1579 discovered the Pervigilium Veneris 
in the codex Thuaneus and published its 
editio princeps. Another French scholar, 
Claude de Saumaise, in August 1619, 
first mentioned his discovery of the 
same poem in the codex Salmasianus. 
These are the two most important 
events in the bibliographic history of 
the Pervigilium Veneris, and in both 
French scholars were concerned. Since 
then, however, few notable additions to 
the study of this fascinating lyric have 
been made in France. It is, therefore, 
a great pleasure to see a French scholar 
of to-day treading in the footsteps of 
his distinguished predecessors of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and our pleasure becomes admiration, 
when we note that M. Schilling’s avant- 
propos is dated ‘ Paris : septembre, 1943’; 
and that his book was published at 
Paris in 1944 under the patronage of 
the Association Guillaume Budé. Not 
even the horrors of the last five years 
have been’ able to extinguish the torch 
of classical learning which French 
scholarship still holds high above the 
surrounding devastation. 

Schilling’s edition has two principal 
aims: the defence of the text as trans- 
mitted by the MSS., and an attempt to 
prove that the Pervigilium Veneris was 
written in the second century A.D. by 
P. Annius Florus. 

His defence of the MSS. rests upon 
four expedients. (1) He conjectures 
lacunae both before and after line 58. 
But such a conjecture seems more, not 
less, drastic than to suppose that line 58 
was accidentally misplaced and that it 
should be transposed, as many editors 
do, to precede line 40, which likewise 
was accidentally omitted by the codex 
Thuaneus, although not by the other 
two MSS. (2) Schilling translates tunc 
in line 9 ‘a pareil jour’; but this is a 
mistranslation, for tunc in the position 


given it by the MSS. can only refer to 
cras, four times emphatically repeated 
in the four preceding lines. Either, 
therefore, we must suppose another 
lacuna before line 9, or resort to re- 
arrangement of the text. I prefer the 
latter alternative. (3) Schilling trans- 
lates ipsa in line 63: ‘C’est Vénus qui’ ; 
but this again is a mistranslation ; for 
ipsa, in the context in which the MSS. 
place it, must refer to Tellus. This fact 
was well pointed out by a French 
scholar, Jean Bouhier, in 1737 (see the 
quotation from him in footnote 2 at 
page 49 of my 1936 edition of the Per- 
vigilium Veneris). Here again the only 
alternatives are to suppose yet another 
lacuna or to transfer lines 59-62 to a 
position different from that given to 
them by the MSS. (4) Schilling has not 
given sufficient weight to the awkward- 
ness of lines 59-62 in their MSS. context. 
It is most improbable that in a short 
poem of less than a hundred lines the 
author would have postponed till line 59 
his explanation of the reason why the 
day, whose dawn must end the Vigil, 
will be so high a festival. Both here 
and in line 9 Schilling’s French transla- 
tion is camouflage of the very real con- 
fusion of thought in the Latin text as 
transmitted by the MSS. In my opinion, 
therefore, Schilling has not proved the 
sequence of lines given in the MSS. to 
be correct ; and I adhere to the theory 
as to the genesis of their corruption 
set out at pages 53-4 of my 1936 edition. 

With respect to Schilling’s argument 
that the Pervigilium Veneris was written 
by P. Annius Florus in the second 
century A.D., it is far from certain that 
this rhetorician, who wrote the lost 
treatise entitled Vergilius orator an poeta, 
and who was born in Africa in or about 
A.D. 74, is the same person as either (a) 
the historian, whose name is variously 
written in the MSS. as ‘Iulius Florus’, 
‘Annaeus Florus’, and ‘L. Anneus 
Florus’, or (5) the poet, whose frag- 
ments have been put together by Arnold 
M. Duff in Minor Latin Poets (Loeb 
Classical Library, 1935) at pages 423-35. 
Florus was not an uncommon name. 
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Ten persons of that name are enu- 
merated in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realen- 
cyclopddie, vol. vi, columns 2760-71. 
Moreover, this conjecture as to author- 
ship must be considered with reference 
to the position occupied by the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris in the Anthologia Latina, 
which was undoubtedly compiled at 
Carthage in the reign of Thrasamund, 
king of the Vandals (A.D. 496-523). In 
this compilation the Pervigilium Veneris 
stood at the head of Book XVII, which 
contained in all 22 sets of verses; but 
none of them is stated to be the work 
of Florus (see page 38 of my 1936 edi- 
tion). There was, however, in Book XIII 
one poem (No. 87 in Riese’s edition of 
the Anthologia Latina) superscribed 
‘Flori’; and it is possible that the two 
following poems (Nos. 88 and 89 in 
Riese’s edition) should also be attri- 
buted to this ‘Florus’. But there is no 
evidence at all that the three immedi- 
ately preceding poems (No. 84 ‘De rosis’, 
No. 85 ‘De rosa’, and No. 86 ‘ De rosis’) 
were the work of ‘Florus’. They stand 
at the beginning of Book XIII; and 
the name of the author of No. 84 was 
unfortunately omitted by the copyist, 
who superscribed both Nos. 85 and 86 


‘Eiusdem’. As, however, No. 87 is 
superscribed ‘Flori’, not ‘Eiusdem’, 
the presumption is that the three pre- 
ceding poems were not the work of 
‘Florus’. In Book XXI of the Antho- 
logia Latina (which begins with Riese’s 
No. 232), Nos. 245-52 inclusive entitled 
‘De qualitate vitae’, are superscribed 
‘Flori’ in one MS., but ‘Floridi’ in the 
other. Both Floridus and Floridius 
were Roman names: see Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopddie, vol. vi, column 2759; 
and I believe that the name of the 
author of the verses ‘ De qualitate vitae’ 
was not Florus, but either Floridus or 
Floridius. Anyway the evidence of the 
Anthologia Latina makes it very un- 
likely that the Pervigilium Veneris was 
written by a ‘Florus’ ; and my impres- 
sion is that its anonymous author lived 
at Carthage and in Sicily during the 
reign of Geisarix, king of the Vandals, 
and that for this reason the poem was 
included in the Anthologia Latina. 

I doubt whether any absolutely con- 
vincing statement as to the text, the 
date, or the authorship of the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris can be made, unless and 
until new evidence is discovered. 

C. CLEMENTI. 


THE TEXT OF SENECA 


Bertil AxELson: Neue Senecastudien. 
(Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, N.F., 
Avd. 1, Bd. 36, Nr. 1.) Pp. viii+243. 
Lund: Gleerup, 1939. Paper, Kr. 8. 

Mr. AXELSON is already known as an 

able critic of the text of Seneca’s prose, 

and this new work of his, which consists 
of a number of textual notes on the 

Epistulae Morales together with a few 

on the Dialogi, De Beneficiis, and Natu- 

rales Quaestiones, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to scholarship. Mr. Axelson makes 
some admirable conjectures, as, for 
example, inpotentiam for potentiam in 

Ep. 36. 1 ‘alios in aliud irritat, hos in 

potentiam, illos in luxuriam’ and pon- 

deri seruit for pondere serpit in Ep. 40. 7 

‘incitato corporis pondere serpit ac 

longius quam uoluit effertur’. But he 

is less often concerned with advocating 

a new conjecture than with using his 

power of analysis and apt quotation in 


support of a particular choice among 
manuscript readings or existing con- 
jectures. He knows what he is at and 
he is well aware that some who in this 
century have edited or written on 
Seneca have no proper notion of what 
textual criticism is. One would gladly 
see his book, especially, but not only, 
for its first chapter ‘Zur Einfiihrung in 
die Senecakritik’, in the hands of a 
young student eager to learn and to 
school himself as a critic. 

It contains a few errors of fact as 
well as some of judgement, and also 
some oversights. For example, on p. 158 
Mr. Axelson doubts whether sapere ad 
is ever found: see, for one example, 
Terence, Adelphi 832. On p. 188 he says 
he finds no record in the lexica of ex- 
clamatory quomodo: he should look 
again at Georges, Lewis and Short, 
Smith, White and Riddle, and Forcel- 
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lini. 
‘mir wenigstens ist ein uentos imanes 


Discussing N.Q. v. 15. 4 he says 


unverstandlich’: see Virg. Aen. x. 82 
or Plin. N.H. ii. 103. On p. 82 he falsely 
says that adtempero occurs only in 
Seneca and Vitruvius. On p. 147 and 
again on p. 172 he says that in Seneca 
quid aliud is followed not by nisi but 
by quam; but notice Dial. ii. 11. 1. I 
do not know why wadoso in Dial. vii. 
27. 3 is said to be ‘unbestreitbar etwas 
eigentiimlich’, The punctuations pro- 
posed at Epp. 77. 18, 87. 10, and 88. 3 are 
all to be seen in Summers’s text. Mr. 
Axelson defends corport in Ep. 90. 19 
by quoting De Clem. i. 3. 5 which is 
already quoted by Summers, and on 
section 93 of the same letter he quotes 
Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 77-9 which is already 
quoted by Summers with Persius ii. 61. 
The punctuation proposed at Dval. x. 
11. 1 is to be seen in Duff's text, and at 
15. 1 in the same work the conjecture 
of Muretus is also in Duff’s text and is 
not read only by Koch and Gertz. The 
punctuation proposed at Dial. xi. 7. 1 
is as old as Bentley. Mr. Axelson says 
that recent editors adopt numquam at 
N.Q. i, praef. 13, but in fact the most 
recent editor, Oltramare, adopts nus- 
quam. It is said that at Ep. 119. 10 
Hense accepts id, but on p. 634 of his 
edition Hense rejects it. Mr. Axelson’s 
parallel of Dial. iii. 1. 2 was long ago 
adduced by Bourgery. Mr. Axelson says 


that recent editors do not mention 
effugeris at Ep. 78. 6, but in fact Thomas 
observes ‘on attendrait plutot effugeris’. 
At Ep. 85. 29 wulnera is the reading of 
Patav. 913. It is said that editors have 
not noticed that Carthaginis horror in 
Ep. 86. 4 is from Lucr. iii. 1034: Thomas, 
Summers, and Gummere all note the 
fact. On p. 217 Mr. Axelson calls the 
position of the adjectives ‘auffallig’ in 
Dial. vi. 3. 2 gratumque extremi sermo- 
nem oris. It is not so rare as he and 
others suppose. Here are some ex- 
amples: Cic. Phil. ii. 166, Tusc. iv. 7, 
Livy vi. 34. 7, x. 46. 4, xliv. 28. 15, 
Sen. Ep. 86. 6, Plin. N.H. viii. 52, x. 3, 
Quint. x. 1. 41, x. 1. 81, Tacitus Dval. 
12. 3, 31. 5, Anum. i. 10. 1, and to these, 
in view of what Mr. Axelson says on 
p. 182, I add examples containing a 
demonstrative pronoun in Cic. de orat. 
i. 27 and Livy x. 41. 3. 

There are a few wrong references. 
For instance, on p. 154, xi. 14. 6 should 
be ix. 14.6, and on p. 228, 83. 1 should 
be 81. 3. In the bibliography Basore’s 
edition of the Moral Essays is given as 
in two volumes instead of in three, the 
volume of selections by Thomas is given 
in the second edition of 1903 instead of 
in the twelfth edition of 1928, and Duff's 
edition of the last three of the Dialog: 
is not mentioned. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS 


P. DE JoNGE: Sprachlicher und histo- 
rischer Kommentar zu Ammianus 
Marcellinus XIV. 7-11. Pp. 148. 
Groningen : Wolters, 1939. Stiff paper, 
f. 3.50. 

MR. DE JONGE’s commentary on the 

earlier part of the fourteenth book of 

Ammianus was noticed in C.R. 1 (1936), 

p. 150. The only difference of character 

in his commentary on the remainder of 

the book is that the notes on language 
and on history are no longer separate. 

The bibliography of fifteen pages makes 

good none of the criticized omissions 

from the former bibliography, and, 
although it includes many items like 
an index Apuleianus, Dalmeyda’s edi- 


tion of Longus, and Lindsay’s Syntax of 
Plautus, it is without such works as 
G. B. Pighi’s Nuovi Studi Ammianei 
and I Discorsi nelle Storie d’ Ammiano 
Marcellino, which were both published 
in 1936. Mr. de Jonge’s work is not a 
critical and systematic commentary, 
but a useful collection of material and 
bibliographical references on special 
points. For instance, something is said 
about the usage of words like hezulo, 
praecentor, interscindo, rebellatrix, effi- 
cacia, impetrabilis, interpateo, internus, 
portuosus, turbela, subolesco, cruciabilis, 
and ergastularius ; but Mr. de Jonge is 
so unmethodical that nothing at all 
is said about other words like Jocalis, 
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laniatus, pulsata with maiestas, incanto, 
recalcitro, diuarico, dilancino, perspica- 
bilis, sospitalis, contermino, exitialis, ob- 
latro, consarcino, excarnifico, perurgeo, 
exsudo, succinctius, obstaculum, adula- 
bilis, iniecto, circumstridens, praesepul- 
tus, praemiatrix, substantialis, partis, 
and insolubilis. Sometimes he is mis- 
leading. For instance, at 7. 8 he says 
uigor occurs in Seneca, Pliny, Petronius, 
Tacitus, and Apuleius, and says nothing 
of Livy, Vitruvius, Curtius, and Quin- 
tilian. Heiulo occurs at 7. 17 and not 
twice, but at least three times, elsewhere 
in Ammianus. At 8. 2 he calls rebellatrix 
‘rare’ and interniciuus ‘very rare’, as 
if the former were commoner than the 
latter. At 8. 15 he quotes Cic. in Verr. 
iii. 182 and pro Balbo 61 but not de lege 
agr. ii. 36 and de prou. cons. 11. At 11. 24 
he says that cruciabiliter occurs in Plau- 
tus and Ammianus as if it did not in 
bell. Afr. and in Ausonius. 

Textual notes are few and of little 
value. Manuscript readings are not 
always given when they are rejected 
and are given wrongly at 7. 4, 7. 9, and 
1o, 12. At 7. 5 and 7. 6 Mr. de Jonge 
compares the very passage on which he 
is commenting. I have noticed nearly 
forty misprints and wrong references. 

Some of the notes which the com- 
mentary should include are the follow- 
ing: 7. 12 uocis obturgatorio sonu Gell. 
ix. 2. 3; 21 turbidum ingenium Tac. Ann. 
xiv. 59. 4; 8. 5 pelagi fragoribus Virg. 
Aen. i. 154; 9. 5 in eodem gradu constan- 
tiae stetit xvi. 2. 3, Val. Max. iv. 7. 1; 
10. 5 opera consulta xxix. 1. 3, Gell. vii. 
17. 3; 11. 3 fauorabiles aetate Florus ii. 
15. 4; 11. 27 tpse sui pertaesus Suet. Tb. 
Ixvii. 1 semet ipse pertaesus. 

There are several false statements 
concerning Latin words. For instance, 
Pp. 17 onerosus is not found in classical 
prose; p. 25 it is said that Ammianus 
does not use fatidicus of things, but on 
the contrary he does not use it of per- 
sons; p. 34 superuacuus is not only 
poetic and post-Augustan ; p. 44 baiulus 
is said to be unclassical, but it occurs 


at least four times in Cicero; p. 79 
nauiger is used in prose before the 
younger Pliny ; p. 100 Livy does not use 
impatiens with a genitive; p. 119 licet 
with an imperfect subjunctive is as 
early as Bell. Hisp. 16. 3. Some mistakes 
are repeated from others. For instance, 
p. 22 the statement is quoted concerning 
conculco ‘uitant politiores scriptores’, 
but it occurs at least six times in the 
speeches of Cicero; p. 46 Ammianus 
does not always use cognomentum, for 
he has cognomen at xxix. I. 39; p. 71 
adclinis occurs before Virgil; p. 118 
mando with an accusative and infinitive 
is as early as Virgil; p. 120 Ammianus 
does not always use febris in the plural, 
for he uses it in the singular.at xxi. 15. 2. 
One other error I will speak of. In 
Thes. Ling. Lat. iii. 896 Burger cites no 
example of certo with an infinitive in 
classical prose except Sallust, Iugurtha 
94. 6. That passage is as follows: ‘eo 
acrius Romani instare, fundere ac ple- 
rosque tantum modo sauciare, dein 
super occisorum corpora uadere, auidi 
gloriae certantes murum petere, neque 
quemquam omnium praeda morari.’ 
There is no example of certo with an 
infinitive there any more than there is 
one in 44. 5 ‘lixae permixti cum militi- 
bus diu noctuque uagabantur et palantes 
agros uastare, uillas expugnare, pecoris 
et mancipiorum praedas certantes agere 
eaque mutare cum mercatoribus uino 
aduecticio et aliis talibus, praeterea 
frumentum publice datum uendere, pa- 
nem in dies mercari.’ Mr. J. B. Hofmann 
in the fifth edition of Stolz—-Schmalz’s 
Lateinische Grammatik, p. 581, shows 
that he has either not verified the 
reference in the Thesaurus or misunder- 
stood the passage of Sallust ; and now 
Mr. de Jonge, on p. 69 of his work, 
shows that he is in the same position 
as Mr. Hofmann. The error has secured 
a long start ; but let it be said that the 
first prose writers to use certo with an 
infinitive are Curtius and Seneca. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 


King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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GREEK GENEALOGICAL CHRONOLOGY 


Donald Wilson PRAKKEN: Studies in 
Greek Genealogical Chronology. Pp. 
113. Privately printed (Lancaster 
Press, Lancaster, Pa.), 1943. Paper. 

Mr. PRAKKEN has done a useful piece 

of work by a systematic study of the 

Greek concept of a ‘generation’ of men, 

yeved, from Homer and Hesiod to the 

historians who used it in order to estab- 
lish an agreed chronology for the early 
periods of Greek history. After a chapter 
on ‘The Generation in Early Greek 

Literature’ (Homer, Hesiod, and the 

Lyric poets), he has three more on 

Herodotus, Thucydides (in the Archaeo- 

logia and the notes on the Greek coloni- 

zation of Sicily), and Ephorus, in 
which he concludes that Herodotus used 
for certain early dates Hecataeus’ gen- 
eration of 40 years though he himself 

said that three generations covered 100 

years, that Thucydides’ figures in the 

Archaeologia are probably based on a 

4o-years generation, and that Ephorus 

probably used one of 35 years. What 
one misses is a discussion of Hecataeus’ 
figure ; and what made Ephorus decide 
on 35 years? Did he use the known 
dates of Spartan kings, for example, for 
the 200 years or so before his own time? 

And what one could have done without 

are the pages about the composition of 

Thucydides’ Archaeologia, the Spartan 

constitution (with reference to Thuc. i. 

18. 1), and the date when Ephorus 

wrote, which are largely irrelevant to 

the author’s purpose, and, as separate 
discussions, are inadequate. 

In the application, however, of his 
conclusions Mr. Prakken (it seems to 
me) works on wrong principles. I have 
only space to note briefly a few instances 
of this. (1) Herodotus’ inconsistency 
needs some discussion. He was often 
careless about chronology; but in this 
case his date for Heracles, which accord- 
ing to Mr. Prakken is Hecataeus’ date, 
based on a 40-year generation, is given 
in the same context as his own state- 
ment of a 33$-year generation and his 
note on Hecataeus’ date for the Greek 
gods (ii. 142-5). Hecataeus, one of the 
first historians to give to a generation a 


definite number of years, must have 
done so explicitly, and it is remarkable 
if Herodotus was unconscious of the 
contradiction. 

(2) Mr. Prakken thinks that Hellanicus 
followed Hecataeus both for the length 
of a generation and in dating the fall of 
Troy by means of the lists of Spartan 
kings, but differed from his predecessor 
in dating the fall ten years later. ‘Heca- 
taeus’ starting point was presumably 
490 B.C., the date of the first Persian in- 
vasion ; while Hellanicus would prob- 
ably have reckoned from 480 B.c., the 
date of the second Persian invasion.’ 
But if Hellanicus made this correction it 
must have been in the form, ‘Hecataeus 
was wrong in ending the generation of 
Cleomenes in the year of Marathon; it 
should rather be in the year of Thermo- 
pylae, when Leonidas, brother to Cleo- 
menes, died.’ And this is not a matter 
of words only ; for Mr. Prakken, though 
he agrees that for the historical period, 
when the lengths of the reigns of Spartan 
kings, and their relationships to one 
another, were known, a simple reckon- 
ing by generations was impossible as 
well as unnecessary, yet argues that the 
historians reckoned Leonidas and Leoty- 
chidas as of another generation from 
Cleomenes and Demaratus, though they 
all knew that they were of the same. 
Certainly when Herodotus was tracing 
the genealogies of Leonidas and Leoty- 
chidas (vii. 204 and viii. 131. 2) he made 
no such mistake. 

(3) In discussing whether Ephorus 
used a 35- or a 334-years generation Mr. 
Prakken says that, if he used the latter, 
‘the generation of Leonidas and Leoty- 
chidas, falling 600 years after 1070 B.C., 
would end in 470 B.c. [instead of 475, 
which he assumes (wrongly, I am sure) 
to be Ephorus’ date for the death of 
Leotychidas], but stress need not be 
laid upon this factual error which is 
unavoidable in genealogical reckoning’. 
On the contrary, the whole meaning, in 
genealogical reckoning, of such an exact 
date for Eurysthenes and Procles as 600 
years before some given date such as the 
death of Leotychidas, is that 600 is an 
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exact multiple of the accepted length of 
a generation ; errors are excluded, be- 
cause the figure is only obtained by 
multiplication. Still more clearly: ‘in 
those passages [in Thucydides] pertain- 
ing to the colonization of Sicily, the 
basis for reckoning may be a system of 
genealogical chronology; but nothing 
definite can be said about the length of 
the generation there employed.’ The 
reason why nothing definite can be said 
is that there is no common factor for the 
figures which Thucydides gives; but 
without a common factor, how can the 


ROMAN 


Arthur E. R. Boak: A History of Rome 
to 565 A.D. (Third Edition). Pp. xiii+ 
552; 13 plates, 12 maps. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1943. Cloth, $4.50. 

THIs volume, printed, bound, and illus- 

trated with a solid elegance to inspire 

the envious admiration of starved pub- 

lishers on this side of the Atlantic, is a 

second revision of a work first published 

in 1921 by the Professor of Ancient 

History in the University of Michigan, 

and the fact that it has been called for 

is a true and sufficient indication of its 
quality. It is larger by at least a third 
than the first edition (the second, of 

1929, I have not seen) and several sec- 

tions have been entirely rewritten to 

embody the results of Roman studies 
in the last twenty years—for instance 

(to give examples at random) on the 

course and motives of Roman policy in 

Greece and Asia in the second century 

r.:., and on the disintegration and re- 

covery of the Empire in the third A.p.: 

thus, in the latter, Professor Boak has 

adopted Alféldi’s view (C.A.H. xii. 5) 

that the chief credit for the defeat of 

the Goths is rightly due to Gallienus, 
not to Claudius Gothicus, who merely 
disposed of the fragments of the in- 
vaders after Gallienus had broken them 
at Naissus. Its usefulness both to under- 
graduates and to the ‘general reader’ 
will be greatly enhanced by the detailed 
lists of ‘supplementary readings’, which 
are restricted to works in English. (By 


basis of reckoning possibly be genea- 
logical ? 

Much more work, in fact, needs to be 
done before, if ever, we obtain a satis- 
factory statement of the various Greek 
systems of early chronology. Mr. Prak- 
ken might well have given more space 
to a discussion of the views of some of 
his predecessors, particularly Beloch, 
Jacoby and A. R. Burn (whose work he 
apparently does not know) ; but his book 
will be useful as a basis for further dis- 
cussion. A. W. Gomme. 

University of Glasgow. 


HISTORY 


the way, Collingwood and Myres’s vol. i 
of the Oxford History of England and 
Macdonald’s Roman Wall in Scotland 
should be mentioned in the note to ch. 
xix.) Throughout, the writing is ad- 
mirably clear, economical, and judi- 
cious, and the proportion between 
political, social, and economic aspects 
is skilfully maintained. Less successful, 
perhaps, are the sections on Latin litera- 
ture, which are little more than cata- 
logues of names with more or less 
appropriate epithets. Within the limits 
imposed upon a book of this kind, 
literary history can hardly be other than 
perfunctory, or give much satisfaction 
to either the writer or his readers. 

Apart from this, it would not be easy 
to imagine a better book of its kind; 
and it surpasses most of its kind especi- 
ally in its scope, since it goes on to 
Justinian, and introduces the under- 
graduate to the facts and problems of 
the Christian Empire, of which he is 
apt to be left completely unaware. 

In point of sheer factual and verbal 
accuracy, not even so learned and care- 
ful a writer as Professor Boak can 
wholly escape from slipping. A few 
small points, noted more or less acci- 
dentally, may be mentioned for possible 
consideration in yet another edition: 
P. tor: is the position of Polybius 
among the Achaean deportees in Italy 
correctly designated as that of a ‘poli- 
tical refugee’? He and the others had 
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been denounced to the Romans by the 
faction of Callicrates, but had they been 
condemned and exiled by the Achaean 
congress? P. 133: was Italica founded 
as a ‘Latin colony’, not a c. civium 
Romanorum? P. 202: the Senate after 
Sulla’s dictatorship ‘arrogated to itself 
what had previously been a prerogative 
of the Assembly, namely, the right of 
selecting any person whatever to exer- 
cise military imperium in any sphere 
determined by itself’. But the defini- 
tion of provinciae had surely always 
been a right of the Senate, and the 
Senate’s choice of commanders was 
surely restricted to persons cum imperio? 
P. 238: Marcus Marcellus, pardoned by 


Caesar after Thapsus, was consul in 51 
B.C.—not 50 B.c., when the consulate 
was held by his cousin Gaius, husband 
of Caesar’s grand-niece Octavia. (The 
other Gaius, consul in 49, was Marcus’ 
brother.) P. 322: Hadrian’s ‘permanent 
substitution of equestrians for freed- 
men as chiefs of the great secretarial 
bureaus in charge of the fiscus . . .’ (as 
in V. Hadr. 22) is at least doubtful. The 
eques Villius Lepidus was procurator a 
vationibus under Trajan, and the T. 
Aurelius Aphrodisius of J.L.S. 1475, who 
was Aug. lib. and proc. Aug. a rationi- 
bus, is obviously later than Hadrian. 

A. F. GILES. 


University of Edinburgh. 


KOUROI 


Kouroi. A Study of the Development 
of the Greek Kouros from the late 
seventh to the early fifth century B.c. 
By Gisela M. A. RICHTER, with the 
co-operation of Irma A. RICHTER; 
with 208 photographs by Gerard M. 
YounG. Pp. xxi+428 ; 135 plates (483 
figures). New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford), 1942. 
Cloth, 84s. net. 

THIS is a very important book. It is 

well known that we are far better off 

for originals in the archaic period of 

Greek sculpture than in any other 

period. The dominant type of sub- 

stantive statue in the archaic period is 
the ‘kouros’. Large numbers of kouroi 
have been preserved, and almost every 

year sees additions: there are over 150 

in Miss Richter’s list, some mere frag- 

ments, but others almost entire. As 
they are nearly all recent discoveries 
they have not been falsified by restora- 
tions. Another advantage tothe archaeo- 
logist is that the troublesome ques- 
tion of original and ancient copy does 
not arise in dealing with kouroi: some 
copies or imitations exist, but with 
hardly any exception they are so poor 
as to be unmistakable. We have, then, 

a large class of Greek originals in fine 

condition and mostly of high quality. 

Moreover, the subject is the same 

throughout—they are all naked figures 

in the same attitude—so that it is far 


simpler to compare one with another 
than it would be otherwise. 

Miss Richter is not the first to study 
the ‘kouroi’ as a whole: she pays 
generous tribute to Les Apollons archa- 
iques of her predecessor Deonna. But 
the material has greatly increased since 
1909; much has been learnt about 
archaic art, and it would be strange 
and discreditable if methods had not 
improved. 

Miss Richter neglects no means: but 
her chief approach is anatomical. The 
anatomy of the kouroi has been studied 
before, but comparatively casually, 
never so deeply and systematically as 
here. The general movement from 
the rise of monumental sculpture in the 
seventh century down to the end of the 
archaic period (when the kouros dis- 
appears, yielding to new kinds of statue) 
was from a formal representation of the 
human body towards a soberly natural- 
istic. Miss Richter arranges the kouroi 
in six groups according to the degree of 
naturalism attained; and her arrange- 
ment is convincing. It is not a matter 
of impression only: each piece is ana- 
lysed, every feature given attention, 
nothing slurred: and the book provides 
the reader, among other things, with a 
better introduction to human anatomy, 
from the archaeological standpoint, than 
he will find anywhere else. 

The arrangement constitutes a real 
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series; and the series must correspond 
to a chronological sequence. Some 
sculptors must have been more con- 
servative than others: but the general 
progress in anatomical knowledge was 
uniform. ‘The different parts developed 
together. A statue with a primitive and 
stylized skull and ear and eye will be 
found to have also a primitive and styl- 
ized chest and back and knee. A statue 
with a more naturalistic skull and ear 
will also have a more naturalistic back 
and knee.’ It is only natural that there 
should be a few slight exceptions and 
some transitional pieces: but ‘in no 
instance do we find really late features 
in a really early scheme (in spite of the 
fact that a completely naturalistic model 
was continuously present in every 
human being) ’. This general uniformity 
of development can be observed in vase- 
painting also—where the investigator 
can apply more checks than in sculpture, 
can control his ‘anatomical order’ by 
examining the vases from the point of 
view of shape, of patternwork, and so 
on. 
It is clear that if the kouroi can be 
arranged in a chronological order, the 
consequences for the study of other 
kinds of archaic sculpture are very im- 
portant: female figures, architectural 
decoration. The Chrysaor of the Temple 
in Corfu corresponds to this group of 
Kouroi, the Theseus of the Temple at 
Eretria to that. In female figures there 
is much that can hardly be compared: 
but the head can, the feet, the hands, 
the set of the arms. The kouros fur- 
nishes a standard to which all archaic 
sculpture may be referred. 

The six groups cut across local divi- 
sions. Deonna went far in attributing 
kouroi to local groups, but subsequently 
retracted many of his attributions. Miss 
Richter recognizes that the kouroi of 
eastern Greece—Greek Asia Minor and 
the islands close to the coast, especially 
Samos and Rhodes—differ in character 
from those of more westerly Greece : but 
beyond that she is chary of ascribing 
a kouros to a particular local school. 
Inscriptions, as well as historical records, 
prove that sculptors travelled widely. 

Although anatomy is the keynote of 


the book, other matters are dealt with 
fully: technique, use, interpretation. 
There is a valuable section on the 
mounting of kouroi—plinths and bases: 
without considering the mounting, one 
cannot form a correct image of the com- 
plete object. Such evidence as there is 
for the absolute chronology of each 
group is also examined. Under inter- 
pretation, the representations of archaic 
images on late coins might, perhaps, 
have been mentioned: the Apollo of 
Tektaios and Angelion, from the point 
of view of form, was a kouros; the 
Dioskouroi by Hermon of Trozen were 
kouroi, and early ones (Imhoof-Blumer 
and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary 
to Pausanias, pl. M, vii and p. 48; 
clearer, Hitzig and Bliimner, pl. 17, 5): 
but these, and the Apollo of Kanachos, 
are really part of another inquiry. 

Nearly every piece is illustrated, most 
of them in several views and many of 
them from fine new photographs by Mr. 
G. M. Young. There are 483 pictures in 
all: the 208 mentioned on the title-page 
are Mr. Young’s only. The reproduc- 
tions are nearly all good. One of the 
exceptions is the kouros from the Acro- 
polis (figs. 322-4, 345, and 347), in which 
the contours have been strengthened: 
happily it is well reproduced in Payne 
and Young and in Schrader. No good 
photographs of Kleobis and Biton seem 
ever to have been taken. The chief 
omissions are the two Milani kouroi in 
Florence, which, owing to legal diffi- 
culties, have never been published or 
even exhibited. The great torso from 
Miletos in the Louvre is mentioned (p. 
247), but not figured : Miss Richter may 
regard it as no longer quite a kouros, 
but there would be a good case for 
putting it in the series though at the 
end. The bronze torso from Leghorn in 
Florence, which resembles that from 
Miletos, is no doubt excluded for the 
same reason, but also perhaps because 
Kliige has shown it to be a copy. The 
process chosen is collotype : some think 
that half-tone gives a better result with 
sculpture, but collotypes, being printed 
on better paper, are more durable and 
have a more agreeable surface. 

It may be asked whether some of the 
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pieces treated as ‘forerunners’ (pp. 41- 
6) should not have formed a first group 
of kouroi, preceding the Sounion group. 
The small bronze from Delphi (figs. i2—- 
14) is surely already a proper kouros; 
and Miss Richter shows that two frag- 
ments of marble statues from Delos, 
approximately life-size (figs. 15-18), are 
in all probability from kouroi. It is 
only a chance that no fully preserved 
kouros of the Daedalic period has 
reached us so far. 

The origin of the kouros has been 
sought in Crete : but Miss Richter argues 
for eastern Greece or the Cyclades. She 


leans towards eastern Greece, influenced, 
perhaps, by Pliny’s notice of the Chiot 
school: but the claim of the Cyclades 
seems at least as good. Besides the 
initial impulse from Egypt, Miss Richter 
is disposed to admit a measure of 
Assyrian influence, which appears less 
certain. 

The wealth of information is skilfully 
arranged, and set forth in a clear and 
quiet style. Altogether this is one of 
the most excellent works on Greek art 
that have appeared in our time. 

J. D. BEAZLEY. 

Oxford. 


ROMAN MEDALLIONS 


Jocelyn M. C. ToyNBEE: Roman Medal- 
lions. (Numismatic Studies, No. 5.) 
Pp. 268 ; 49 plates. New York: Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, 1944. Paper 
boards, $10. 

RoMAN medallions were first made the 

subject of systematic study by W. 

Froehner in 1878; and F. Gnecchi’s 

sumptuous corpus appeared in 1912. 

Thereafter they tended to be neglected, 

possibly asa result of the immense strides 

made in the scientific arrangement of the 
regular Roman imperial coinage, until 
the discovery of the gold medallions of 

Arras once more turned attention to the 

interest—and the problems—displayed 

by such pieces. Miss Toynbee has re- 
examined the whole question of Roman 
medallions in all metals—their relation 
to the regular coinage, their mints and 
provenances, the occasions for their pro- 
duction, and the part which they played 
in political, religious, and artistic expres- 
sion. She claims that the work is to be 

considered only as the preliminary to a 

new corpus which she has in hand. But 

on its own merits the book is a notable 

one. Its argument is presented with a 

breadth and a scholarship which mark 

the standard work of future years ; and 
the author’s extensive travels before the 
war (the list of the collections examined 
is imposing: note that the Evans be- 
quest to Oxford is an integral part of the 

Ashmolean collection) have supplied a 

mass of new material which, illustrated 

on 49 excellent plates, makes the book 
in a sense a supplement to Gnecchi. 


Students have always treated medal- 
lions with caution, due in part toa faulty 
understanding of thesystem by which the 
imperial mints were controlled. Medal- 
lions were struck in gold, silver, and aes: 
aes was characteristic of the period up to 
c. A.D. 250, after which gold and silver 
became the more common. The types 
employed (in all three metals) are redol- 
ent of the Emperor’s prestige or achieve- 
ment: production took place at mints, 
and in circumstances, intimately related 
to the imperial coinage. But though in 
these respects medallions approximated 
to the imperial coinage, in others they 
were set apart. For their weights are 
generally abnormal: their style shows 
special workmanship and methods of 
production: their types often involve a 
knowledge of history and mythology not 
found in the common man: and their 
appearance might be enhanced by de- 
corative mounting, framing, or struc- 
ture. It follows that medallions were 
essentially pieces produced at imperial 
instigation for presentation on special 
occasions (e.g. the New Year) to persons 
of rank and culture ; and though some of 
the later examples in gold and silver 
were related in weight to the normal 
gold and silver denominations, it re- 
mains true that most gold and silver 
medallions, and nearly all the aes, were 
originally regarded as lying outside the 
structure of the regular coinage. 

Equally truly, however, they were 
produced at the regular mints: in the 
case of the later medallions this is 
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indeed shown by mint-marks, and some 
of the earlier medallions in aes share dies 
with regular coins. Thus two main prob- 
lems arise. First, between the regular 
coinage and medallions proper lies a 
class of mainly first-century aes ‘pseudo- 
medallions’—‘pieces differentiated from 
coins solely by structural, external, and, 
in a sense, superficial features’ (p. 25) 
which scarcely lift them out of the cate- 
gory of coins. Though these are rightly 
explained as the forerunners of the aes 
medallions proper inaugurated by Tra- 
jan and Hadrian, it may be felt that the 
treatment accorded to them is perhaps 
inadequate, and that the structure of the 
first-century mints and coinage is not 
fully appreciated: thus the Agrippa- 
type dupondii are not Augustan (p. 25) ; 
and the Divus Augustus (thunderbolt) 
type should be specified as Tiberian (p. 
26). In the second place there are the 
‘coins incorrectly classed as medallions’ 
(pp. 28 ff.), and ‘medallic coins’ (p. 32 f.). 
Here much difficulty centres round the 
absence or presence of the S(enatus) 
C(onsulto) normally seen upon aes of the 
Senatorial mint ; and once more the re- 
gular coinage has received less than its 
due of appreciation (e.g. ‘ordinary coin- 
style’ (p. 29) is very lightly dismissed, but 
coin-style might and did vary greatly). 
Absence of SC should mean that the 
imperator never abrogated a right of 
striking in aes, as is certainly shown by 
Gaius’ adlocutio-type sestertit (p. 28): 
presence of S C may stand evther for free 
senatorial initiative in striking aes of a 
form approved by the Emperor, or for 
imperial encouragement of senatorially 


struck aes brought to bear through im- 
perial promotion of a senatusconsultum. 
In other words, the meaning of S(enatus) 
C(onsulto) varies infinitely, and it is im- 
possible to lay down general rules, as 
the S C aes of Nero struck at Lugdunum 
should remind us. SPOR, followed by a 
dedicative dative in honour of the Em- 
peror or his relatives, is virtually the 
same as S C (p. 29), whether or not it is 
reinforced by the gentler EX S C; and 
the EX S C gold and silver of Nero’s 
early reign shows not the “close associa- 
tion of Emperor and Senate’ (p. 29), or 
‘a desire to preserve the tradition of 
senatorial collaboration in the coinage 
at a time when no aes was issuing’ (p. 
47), but the definite (if still polite) asser- 
tion of senatorial claims to control the 
gold and silver which since 12 B.c. had 
been out of its hands. In short the 
‘personality’ of the mints must yet be 
better known if their behaviour is to be 
fully interpreted. 

Miss Toynbee’s sections on proven- 
ances, occasions for distribution, and 
recipients are admirable and sugges- 
tive ; while her observations on the light 
thrown by medallions upon religion, poli- 
tics, and art will command general sup- 
port. This is, indeed, a work of high 
quality, necessary to both historian and 
numismatist : and we are encouraged to 
look forward to Miss Toynbee’s new 
corpus in the days ahead when inter- 
national facilities for study are once 
again available. 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


MICHIGAN PAPYRI 


Michigan Papyni. Vol. V. Papyri from 
Tebtunis, part II. By E. M. HusseEt- 
MAN, A. E.R. BoAk, and W. F. EDGER- 
TON. Pp. xix+446;6 plates. Vol. VI. 
Papyri and Ostraca from Karanis. By 
H. C. Youtie and O. M. PEARL. Pp. 
xxi+252; 7 plates. Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press (London: 
Milford), 1944. Cloth, $5, $4. 

IN present circumstances America must 

take a larger burden than usual of the 

responsibility for maintaining classical 


studies. In no sphere is this more appar- 
ent than in papyrology ; indeed, America 
is almost the only country in which 
much work at documentary papyri is 
at the moment proceeding. And in 
America Ann Arbor is the most active 
centre. The two substantial volumes 
here reviewed are a striking testimony 
not only to the industry but to the very 
high standard of editorial competence 
maintained by the Michigan school of 


papyrologists. 
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Volume V continues the publication 
of the important and interesting group 
of papyri found at Tebtunis and ac- 
quired by the University of Michigan 
in 1921 and 1922. They formed the 
archives of the grapheion or record office 
of Tebtunis in the middle years of the 
first century A.D. The first part of the 
publication (C.R. xlviii. 149 f.) consisted 
of the registers and accounts of the 
grapheion. A few more papyri of this 
type, less extensive, appear in this Part, 
but the majority of the texts are the 
actual documents prepared in the gra- 
pheion. Some of these are complete, 
but a large number consist of subscrip- 
tions only, the body of the papyrus 
being left blank, with (in many cases) 
brief personal notes on the parties with 
a view to the full description (eixou- 
opds) to be inserted in the contract. In 
an important section of the introduc- 
tion Mrs. Husselman discusses the ques- 
tion What was the purpose of such in- 
complete documents? She concludes, 
with great probability, that they were 
exddoy.a prepared for the parties but 
left by them at the grapheion (which 
was both notarial and record office). 
One complete document was kept by 
the grapheion for registration; other 
copies had only the subscriptions but 
could be completed at the request of 
the parties. Often the need did not 
arise, and the incomplete copies re- 
mained in the office. 

All sorts of transactions are recorded 
in these documents, which thus provide 
a vivid picture of life and conditions in 
Tebtunis over a limited period of time 
(Tiberius—Claudius). Specially interest- 
ing is a group of texts relating to asso- 
ciations and gilds: 243, an ordinance of 
a gild the exact nature of which is 
uncertain owing to the loss of the earlier 
portion ; 244, one of an association of 
amroAvoupor ovaias TiBepiov KAavdiov Kai- 
sapos (see the introduction) ; 245, one of 
salt merchants; 246, a list of contribu- 
tions to a gild of Harpocrates ; 247 and 
248, lists of members of unnamed gilds. 

A number of the contracts are in 
demotic, and it is for the editing of 
these that Professor Edgerton is respon- 
sible. The Greek subscriptions often 


provide useful evidence for Greek pho- 
netics, e.g. 249 (A.D. 18), wows =o 
vids (?), wer = pe, vKOLAS = oikias, pormn 
= piun, mao. = don. There is not 
space here to dwell on all the many 
points of interest in this volume, but 
reference may be made to sales of 
property by husband to wife (e.g. 272) 
as illustrating the position of women 
in Egypt, a lease of a private bath (312), 
with useful details, some extremely in- 
teresting divisions of property (e.g. 326, 
the unusually large number of slaves, 
18 in all, 321 and 322, the latter attached 
to the accounts of a beer-shop under 
priestly control), a dating (345) by the 
kratesis of Caesar (A.D. 7-8), the use of 
mept for dép (314. 7), and a contract for 
the planting of mulberry trees (349). 

A majority of the papyri are well 
preserved, and the skill of the editors 
has left little for a reviewer to do in the 
way of correction. In the two petitions 
228 and 229 the editor is certainly wrong 
in inserting the point after the date in 
ll. 10 and 8 respectively ; it should be 
placed after pepidos in 1. 7 and TaAed in 
1. 4. In 229. 18 Aoyorrovovpeévov, as Boak 
recognizes, clearly means ‘calling to 
account’, ‘remonstrating’; is it not 
likely that it has this sense also in 228. 
10? In 229. 26 Boak takes zpo[od|rargop 
prow eis THY mAevpdy aS = mpodérecor. 
May it not be a compound of zpés and 
maiw (cf. the use of zaiw in P.S.I. 168. 
15)? In 231. 7 rots can hardly be the 
article; perhaps the end of adJjrois? 
In |. gf. of the same 6 adros évKadov- 
pevos not ‘the same fellow, although he 
is being accused’ but ‘the same accused 
person’. 232. 1 qu. 7o[6 émd]edopuevov? 
In 339, receipt for part of a dowry re- 
ceived zapa tis mpoovars (sic) Kai cow- 
ovons yuvaikds, have we a case of a 
change of status in the relationship, e.g. 
from dypados to éyypados yapos? In]. 4 
of the introduction to 347 (c) for ‘fifty- 
eight’ read ‘seventy-eight’ if on is right 
in the text. 

Volume VI is more miscellaneous in 
its contents but has a unity, since all 
the documents edited are from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s excavations at 
Karanis. The ostraca, at the end, con- 
tinue the series published by Amundsen 
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in 1935. They are of general interest 
only incidentally ; the editing is, as usual 
from this source, excellent, but it is to 
be hoped that a commentary on them 
will soon follow; texts of this kind 
require such assistance more than most. 
A number of the papyri relate to taxa- 
tion and, with the admirable commen- 
taries, make a valuable contribution to 
the evidence for several branches of the 
fiscal system. Of the other documents, 
364, an official letter on the transfer of 
catoecic land, is an interesting example 
of a chancery hand as written not in the 
prefect’s chancery but in the office of a 
tax-farmer. An extract from the minutes 
of the epistrategus, 365, concerns an 
Antinoite ; the privileges of Antinoopolis 
are also illustrated by 426 (A.D. 199- 
200?), a petition: it is interesting that 
there the petitioner supports his case 
by alleging personal disability. It is 
clear from various pieces of evidence 
that at that period hard-pressed local 
authorities had a habit of disregarding 
privileges, however well established. In 
365. 11, if the suggestion in the note is 
correct, it seems better to read xara 
<ra» x.7.A.; P. Oxy. 1119 is not really a 
parallel for the omission of ra. There 
are several declarations of unirrigated 
land and a census declaration (370) of 
A.D. 189. But the most interesting texts 
are the petitions, 421-6. I have already 
referred to the last. The petitioner’s 
statement here about himself, dua. 76 ais 
od povov povodbaduov ple] elvac [aA]Aa 
Kal T@ voytlouevw vrdpyew érépw od- 
Badr[u]@ od Brémw, AevKupatos ex Tis 
Kopn{s] adro[d] Sdvapavevros, will interest 
medical historians. In 421 the petitioner 


describes how he and the archephodos 
of Karanis tracked thieves who had 
stolen two of his donkeys to Bacchias 
and were there arrested and maltreated 
by the local police. Jealousy between 
village authorities, suggest the editors. 
Perhaps ; but the prisoners were released 
on the intervention of the village scribe 
and elders of Bacchias, and it seems as 
likely that, as the editors also suggest, 
the local police had an interest in the 
theft, from which they hoped to get a 
‘rake-off’. Still more interesting is 423- 
4, a case of trespass. The petitioner 
states that the trespassers went to his 
land éxovres Bpépos BovAdpuevor Tov yewp- 
yov you Pbuvw mepixAtoa. The editors 
suggest, with great plausibility, that 
this is a case of magic. They quote 
evidence for the use of a foetus or still- 
born child for magical purposes and, 
from Professor Bonner, for ¢@dvos as 
referring to black magic. The details are 
unfortunately obscure, but the state- 
ments that the culprits, when the peti- 
tioner went to the spot with the village 
officials, zpoo[€]pupav pou [70] adro Bpé- 
gos BovAdpevor kai pe POdvw mrepixAioas 
and afterwards carried off the Bpédos 
go far to confirm the editors’ view. If 
it be correct, this papyrus may be a 
locus classicus for magical practices in 
Roman Egypt. 

Lastly, a reference may be made to 
an early use of yy G@ and the Christian 
cross (378, first half of 4th cent.). In 
371. 2 may not da( ) be dra(ddpwr), 
‘various items’? (Note the xai dAAas 
dazdvas in |. 4.) 

H. I. BEL. 


London, 


YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES 


Yale Classical Studies. Volume VIII. 
Pp. 178; 2 plates. New Haven: Yale 
University Press (London: Milford), 
1942. Cloth, 13s. 6d. 

THE present volumecomprisessixarticles 

on very different topics. C. W. Men- 

dell on ‘Lucan’s Rivers’ examines the 
post-Virgilian ‘geographical fashion in 
poetry ’, without suggesting any general 
conclusions regarding the art of Lucan. 

A. O’Brien-Moore gives information on 

the choice of names by recipients of 


Roman citizenship, who, it appears, by 
no means invariably adopted the names 
of the commanders who granted citizen- 
ship. His primary text is CJL iii. 399, 
which concerns M. Tullius Cratippus, 
the son or grandson of the philosopher 
who became a Roman through the in- 
fluence of Cicero. A. R. Bellinger dis- 
cusses the date and history of Hyspao- 
sines, who in the second century B.c. 
ruled over the town of Charax at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. H. M. Hubbell 
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identifies P. 488 Yale as a fragment of 
a Christian ritual for morning worship. 
R. O. Fink, in ‘Victoria Parthica and 
kindred Victoriae’ , distinguishes the Vic- 
toria Augusti, which symbolized the 
personal prowess of the Emperor, from 
the various Victoriae de gentibus, which 
were personifications of historic vic- 
tories, celebrated so long as each retained 
its importance in men’s memory. The 
final article, ‘The Localization of Metri- 
cal Word-Types in the Greek Hexa- 
meter’ by E. G. O’Neill, is the most 
formidable piece of research in the 
volume. It examines the positions 
occupied by words of varying length in 
the hexameter from Homer to the Alex- 
andrians; the results being set out in 
38 tables of statistics based on the 
analysis of over 7,000 verses. The treat- 


MISSOURI 


Philological Studies in Honor of Walter 
Miller. Edited by R. P. Robinson. 
(University of Missouri Studies, Vol- 
ume XI, number 3.) Pp. 190; 13 
plates. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri, 1936. $1.25. 

TuHIs number of Missouri Studies would 

have been noticed long ago but for a 

mischance and subsequent conditions 

of war-time. F. C. Murgotten, in four 
or five pages, collects references in 

Greek and Latin literature to the cicada. 

L. J. Richardson writes four or five 

pages on the clausula in prose and verse. 

A longer paper of doubtful profit is one 

of twenty-two pages by Miss M. E. 

Folse which is part of a doctoral dis- 

sertation submitted ‘to the Faculty of 

the Graduate School of the University 
of Missouri’ and entitled ‘Arts and 

Crafts in the Epics of Vergil, Lucan, 

and Statius’. It gives the information 

to be gleaned from the three Latin epic 
poets on Sculpture, Wood Carving, 

Metal Work, Jewels and Plate, Arms, 

Textiles, and Painting. The unpublished 

chapters of the dissertation deal, we 

are told, with Architecture, Temples, 

Houses and Palaces, Fortifications, and 

City Plans. The paper is the result of 

industry but is dull reading, and the 

reader may welcome the unconscious 


ment might well have been humanized, 
or at least illustrated, by introducing 
sample lines, even if the author had to 
compose some of them himself. Among 
his conclusions he points out that his 
labours give some support to ‘a chori- 
zontic view’ of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
But it also appears that in comparison 
with the similarities observed in the 
hexameters of all poets, the peculiarities 
of particular poets or particular periods 
are ‘really insignificant’; there is no 
such thing as a specifically Homeric or 
a specifically Alexandrian type of hexa- 
meter. A supplement correlates the 
results with the much less thorough- 
going metrical researches of earlier 
scholars. 
J. TATE. 


University of Sheffield. 


STUDIES 


humour of this sentence : ‘when Statius 
compares Capaneus bearing off the dead 
body of a foe to Heracles bringing home 
the Erymanthian boar (Theb. viii, 746- 
750), vase paintings and metopes leap 
into the recollection, and one wonders 
which of many the poet had in mind.’ 
The remaining six papers are of greater 
importance. T. A. Brady, on pp. 9-20, 
discusses ‘The Gymnasium in Ptole- 
maic Egypt’. In view of A. Klotz’s 
misrepresentation in Phil. Woch. 1938, 
356 it may be said here that the author 
argues that inscriptions which read 
‘Eppet ‘“Hpaxdec? refer not to a ‘Misch- 
gottheit’ but to two separate gods. On 
pp. 21-51 Miss M. Carpenter writes on 
“Romanos and the Mystery Play of the 
East’. She gives the Greek text and an 
English translation of a Resurrection 
kontakion by Romanos and seeks to 
show that ‘the kontakia of Romanos 
are important because they are a link 
between Syrian dramatic interests and 
those of Constantinople. They are im- 
portant because they show how natur- 
ally apocryphal accounts of the life of 
Christ and the disciples grew; and they 
are important in revealing to what 
extent the choice of material for later 
church drama had already become fixed 
in the time of Romanos.’ Miss H. M. 
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Johnson gives on pp. 75-93 a paper 
entitled ‘ Botanical References in Hema- 
candra’ which is concerned with the 
identification of plants. She is pre- 
paring a botanical glossary to the works 
of Hemacandra and the present paper 
does not include food grains. Miss B. P. 
McCarthy writes on pp. 95-107 on ‘ The 
Form of Varro’s Menippean Satires’ and 
argues that there is no evidence that 
they included dramatic dialogues. On 
fr. 60 she might have recalled that Birt, 
Rh. Mus. 1xxx, 1931, p. 244, well com- 
pares the words in the second column 
of the speech of the Emperor Claudius 
discovered at Lyons tempus est 1am, T?. 
Caesar Germanice, detegere te patribus 
conscriptis, quo tendat oratio tua. R. P. 
Robinson, in an interesting, lucid, and 
well-written paper on pp. 118-40, argues 
that the manuscript V of Ammianus 
Marcellinus is a copy of M of which 
six leaves survive at Cassel. The evi- 


dence of stichometry seems to me to be 
inconclusive, and perhaps the other evi- 
dence does not amount to proof. Indeed 
the writer himself, though he feels 
his evidence is overwhelmingly in his 
favour, allows that ‘perhaps Clark is 
correct in saying that in the nature of 
the evidence our problem is incapable 
of absolute solution’. Twelve plates 
reproduce all that remains of M. On 
the final paper H. A. Sanders gives a 
study, including collations, of manu- 
scr ot no. 16 of the Michigan collection, 
a twelfth-century manuscript of the 
New Testament which is 876 in the last 
Gregory numbering. 

The number, which begins with a 
portrait of Walter Miller and two pages 
on his career by J. R. Angell, ends with 
a page setting out his publications. 


G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


Robert GRAVES: TheGolden Fleece. Pp. 
371; 4 plates, genealogical table, 3 
maps. London: Cassell, 1944. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

TuHIs novel is a serious attempt to por- 
tray the life of the Heroic Age. Mr. 
Graves has studied the ancient mytho- 
graphers and the results of modern in- 
vestigation with an omnivorous appe- 
tite and, it would seem, a good digestion. 
A generous measure of corroborative 
detail, most of it well authenticated, 
serves to lend verisimilitude to a narra- 
tive which few have found convincing. 
Mr. Graves does not shirk incredible 
marvels; he is ready to account per- 
suasively for anything, in the story or 
out of it, by more varied and therefore 
more convincing methods than his fore- 
runners. 

In his Introduction, which is valuable 
as demonstrating how the creative mind 
works in animating the dry bones of 
antiquity, he says that he adopts the 
view-point of a Greek of not later than 
the sack of Corinth in 146 B.c. This 
seems to me to create more difficulty 
than it obviates; e.g. would not the 
apparatus of civilization in the Bronze 


Age be hidden from a Greek of the 
second century B.c. under the super- 
structure of classical times? Still more, 
would a second-century writer know, 
and, if so, would he tell, all that 
Mr. Graves narrates (and persuasively) 
about the conflict between the Mediter- 
ranean Earth Mother and the Achaean 
Sky Father, which underlies and moti- 
vates the story? Mr. Graves postulates 
that the failure of Apollonius Rhodius’ 
first version was due to indiscretion in 
revealing much of this esoteric lore; 
would a writer of only a century later 
obtain a more tolerant hearing ? 

In the main Mr. Graves follows Apol- 
lonius, but he adds much from other 
mythographers and some of his own 
invention. He uses his sources very 
ingeniously: he is especially happy, as 
a poet should be, in transferring the 
memorable similes; one—that of the 
mad dog—he uses (p. 233) far better 
than Valerius Flaccus does (vii. 125-6) ; 
Apollonius’ idyll of the goddesses, Eros 
and Ganymede, is charmingly converted 
into a ballad sung by Atalanta, when the 
Argonauts debate theirColchianstrategy. 

Mr. Graves’s original devices vary 
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in value. Some are a support to the 
story, notably his suggestion that Jason, 
Medea, and the Fleece left Argo at the 
mouth of the Danube and navigated 
that river and the Save by canoe, meet- 
ing the ship again at the head of the 
Adriatic ; his identification of the Stym- 
phalian Birds with the spring migrants 
from the south (p. 19) ; his diagnosis of 
Jason as expressed by Cheiron (p. 107) ; 
the stress he lays on the powers, for 
good or evil, of the ghosts of the slain. 
Others seem less happily useful: it is 
in unnecessary conflict with many other 
legends to make Hercules kill Cheiron 
before Argo sails; and though its ser- 
vice to his version is plain, the killing of 
Aeetes by Atalanta seems a wanton ag- 
gravation of Argo’s load of blood-guilt. 

The maps are clear and good. The 
illustrations are rather arbitrarily en- 
titled: the design on the jacket, a 
Rhodian plate, with a figure of the 
notvia Onpav type wearing Harpy wings 
and Gorgoneion, is described as Philara 
(sic) the mother of the Centaur Cheiron, 
and the B.F. vase-painting in the British 
Museum usually interpreted as Peleus 
bringing Achilles to Cheiron is labelled 
‘Cheiron and the Infant Jason’. There 


are slips, some possibly of the printer’s, 
e.g. Mosynoechians (p. 213), Hadru- 
meton (p. 331) or Hedrumetum (p. 337). 
I question why Henete and the Hene- 
tians (p. 206) have an aspirate ; whether 
by ‘painted Minyan pottery’ (p. 211) is 
meant what is technically known as 
Minyan ware, which was but insignifi- 
cantly painted, if at all; whether it is 
appropriate to introduce Mithras (p. 
235), whose worship belongs to Imperial 
times ; and, more frivolously, whether, 
if modern methods are to account for 
the miraculous powers of Aesculapius, 
the hint in Apollodorus lI. x. 3 does 
not point to blood transfusion rather 
than artificial respiration. 

Mr. Graves is superior to all earlier 
tellers of this story in that the indivi- 
dual gifts of all the Argonauts have 
scope and are serviceable. Their charac- 
terization is not so appealing. Hercules 
is the buffoon and glutton of the comic 
stage ; the others are equally repellent. 
A novel reader attracted by the romance 
of the subject might well complain that 
among more than thirty prominent 
characters not one shows a single ami- 
able touch of humanity. 

J. R. Bacon. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Ivan M. LinrortH: Soul and Sieve in Plato’s 
Gorgias. (University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology, Vol. 12, No. 17.) Pp. 295- 
314. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press (London: Cambridge University Press) , 1944. 
Paper, 25¢. 

ON the strength of cpa ofa and a quotation 

from Euripides Socrates suggests that our life 

is really death, and that therefore the myth of the 
water-carriers in ‘Hades’ really describes the 

‘unseen’ activities of foolish souls in the present 

life: the endless labour of the higher ‘part’ (the 

sieve) of each soul to satisfy the lower ‘part’ (the 
leaky jar) which is the seat of the sensual appetites. 

Such a life—the life advocated by Callicles—is 

truly Sevés, a hell on earth. Professor Linforth 

argues convincingly that this particular mixture 
of quotation and allegorical interpretation could 
have been devised only for the purpose of the 
argument here presented in the Gorgias. Hence 
the allegorical interpretation is probably ‘original 
with Plato himself’ ; the rv cofdv 71s who thought 
of it, is not Empedocles or Philolaus but ‘the 

Platonic Socrates’, whose habit it is to attribute 

his views to fictitious authorities. The author of 

the myth (the xopxbds davjp) is a different person ; 


the statement that he intended the allegorical 
meaning is merely the conventional thing for the 
allegorical interpreter to say. Like most authors 
of an ancient and popular law or fable he is anony- 
mous and unknown. L. offers an attractive ex- 
planation of the difficult dmoria—and AjOn—of 
the disordered soul, as equivalent to the dvopabea 
and #8 mentioned as the disorders of the highest 
plane of the soul (76 Aoyexdv) in Tim. 87 a. Thus 
dmoria means culpable ‘lack of conviction ’, ‘stub- 
born rejection of sound doctrine’. He also relieves 
us of two obstructive puns: the notion that dmeoria 
is a play on wifos, and duvnros on pw, is due to 
the misplaced exuberance of commentators. L. 
perhaps interprets c@ua ofua too rigidly in taking 
it to imply that the entombed soul is dead. Plato, 
I think, need not, and would not, have introduced 
it here if he had thought it ‘an almost meaningless 
piece of eschatology’ with no psychological impli- 
cations. But this point does not touch the main 
contentions of this little piece of work, which 
was well worth doing and has been excellently 
done. 


J. TATE. 
University of Sheffield. 
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Joseph FonTENROSE: The Festival called Boegia at 
Didyma. (University of California Publications 
in Classical Archaeology, Vol. 1, No. 11.) Pp. 
291-304; 2 plates. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1944. Paper, 25 c. 

THIs is a good, cautious, and ingenious handling 
of difficult and uncertain material. There is, or 
rather was, an inscription which Cockerell (1810- 
14) and Le Bas (in 1843-4) saw and copied. It 
was evidently hard to read when the former saw 
it, nearly illegible when the latter did his best with 
it. It deals with the festival called Boegia (neut. 
plur. in earlier documents, fem. sing. in later ones, 
including the inscription in question), and has 
attracted the attention of several scholars, in- 
cluding Professor Fontenrose.! In this article he 
restores and corrects the text in a very plausible 
manner, with the help of other relevant documents, 
mostly inscriptional, and comes to the following 
conclusions, of which the first is perhaps the most 
important for the history of ancient religion in 
general. 

(1) The date is 17/16 B.c., in other words it is 
contemporary with Augustus’ Secular Games, and 
so may be supposed to be part of his revival of 
‘the older, traditional religious forms’. 

(2) The Boegia was an old festival, out of use 
for some time, probably because the position of 
Boegos involved considerable expense. It was in 
honour of Apollo and Zeus. 

(3) The Boegos was a priest, it would seem of 
Zeus Hyetios and Soter, elected for one year. It 
is not clear in what sense he ‘drove’ the ox, which 
was no doubt a sacrificial victim. 

(4) The festival included a contest, probably an 
athletic event of some kind. 

Other details are obscure, though some reason- 
able suggestions are made concerning them. Alto- 
gether, the study has taken us a step nearer to a 
complete knowledge of the local Greek festivals. 

H. J. Rose. 

University of St. Andrews. 


1 Literature on p. 291, note 1 of the offprint. 


Oscar BRONEER: The Tent of Xerxes and the Greek 
Theater. (University of California Publications 
in Classical Archaeology, Vol. 1, No. 12.) Pp. 
305-12. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1944. Paper, 25c. 

Dr. BRONEER asks us to believe: 

(1) That the xaracxevj (Herod. ix. 70) which 
Xerxes left to Mardonius included his tent. [This 
is certainly not proved by the mere fact that it 
included wapamerdopara mroxida.| 

(2) That the supposed tent was sent to Athens 
for exhibition. [No evidence offered.] 

(3) That it was used as the background in the 
performance of Phrynichus’ Phoenissae in 475 B.C., 
when Themistocles was choregus, and (apparently) 
set up in the theatre of Dionysus, until thirty 
years later it served [there really is evidence of 
this] in some way as a model for the Odeum of 
Pericles. [Such evidence as there is of scenic 
backgrounds at this period suggests extreme sim- 
plicity—nothing like the magnificent erection 
conceived by Dr. Broneer. The oréyos dpyaiov in 


Aeschylus’ Persae seems to have been a very poor 
affair by comparison.] 

(4) That, in speaking of the Odeum as a xara- 
oxevacua, Pausanias (I. 19. 4) was recalling Hero- 
dotus’ use of xaracxevy (including the tent). 

(5) That ‘the word oxnv7}, which for some reason 
came to be attached to the king’s pavilion, became 
popular because of the great stir created by the 
tent captured at Plataea’. [What great stir?] ‘It 
seems more than a coincidence that the word 
oxnv}, which at first may have had an exotic and 
specifically Persian connotation’ [or equally, may 
not have had] ‘became the name of the structure 
in the theater that was in the process of taking 
shape at the time when Xerxes’ tent had fired the 
imagination of the Greeks. Is the reason to be 
found in the unrecorded fact’ [quite so! Italics 
mine] ‘that the king’s tent was brought to Athens 
and used or imitated in the theater for the first 
time at the performance of Phrynichus’ Phoenician 
Women, and thus formed the prototype for the 
permanent skene?’ [There is really no reason to 
suppose that dramatic backgrounds were like 
Xerxes’ tent—though of course we do not know 
what Xerxes’ tent was like. It is not proved by 
the fact that both were called oxnvj—a word of 
very various meanings. ] 

(6) That the permanent scene-building ‘with its 
tower-like wings, wapacxyjua’ [were they tower- 
like? Of what period is he thinking?] was an 
imitation of Persian palace architecture, and that 
this all came about because the first skené imitated 
(or was) the tent of Xerxes, which in its turn 
copied the architecture of the contemporary palace 
at Susa’. [This seems to be pure imagination.] 

Quibus qui falli potest, debet. The eight pages of 
this article contain many more doubtful state- 
ments, but perhaps enough has been said to make 
the reader cautious. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


R. WALZER: Galen on Medical Experience. First 
edition of the Arabic version with English trans- 
lation and notes. Pp. xi+164. London: Oxford 
University Press for the Wellcome Trustees, 
1944. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Ilepi ris tarpixfs é€umeipias was intended as an 

introduction to one of Galen’s earliest works, 

Tlepi rijs dpiorns aipécews (the extant text of which 

is probably spurious). It presents the arguments of 

the dogmatist and empiricist schools of medicine 
in the form of two lengthy speeches. Being based 
on a debate that actually took place, and written 
in reply to Asclepiades’ attacks on empiricism, it 
leads us into the middle of the great discussion that 
shaped ancient medical theory. Above all, it pre- 
serves in précis form the main arguments of the once 
vast and now irrevocably lost empiricist literature. 

The Arabic version of this work is all that exists 
of it, apart from two short Greek fragments, which 
by themselves gave an entirely wrong impression 
of its character. It was made some time after 

A.D. 863 from a Syriac translation at least thirteen 

years earlier. The double translation, into lan- 

guages so widely different in structure, has caused 
the style to be somewhat diffuse, but a comparison 
with the Greek of the fragments shows that the sense 
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and tone of the original have been remarkably 
well reproduced. 

The edition, based as it is on a single, rather 
illegible MS. of A.D. 1064, gives further proof of 
the skill which Dr. Walzer exhibited in his edition 
of the Arabic of ITepi rév éxrapyjvwv Bpeddv and 
similar texts. The translation is precise, and for- 
tunately does not attempt to gloss over the irrita- 
ting peculiarities of the Arabic style. Its accuracy 
is guaranteed by the collaboration of Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb, who has also contributed many 
happy emendations. A collection of Greek parallel 
passages is given in the Appendix. The publication 
of this sumptuously produced volume is a timely 
reminder of the many Greek works still hidden 
away in unedited Arabic translations. 

C. RABIN. 

Oxford. 


Catalogus Codicum Graecorum et Latinorum Biblio- 
thecae Gotoburgensis. Digessit Tonnes KLEBERG. 
(Ex Géteborgs Stadsbibliotek 1891-1941 Minne- 
skrift seorsum expressum.) Pp. 48; 6 illustra- 
tions. Gothenburg: 1941. Paper. 

TuE collection of Greek and Latin MSS. here 

catalogued is of recent formation. In 1907 five 

citizens of Gothenburg (then a town about the 

size of present-day Dundee) subscribed Kr. 6500 

for the purchase of Greek and Latin MSS. for the 

Gothenburg Library (0 felix Gotoburgum /), and with 

this money Professor V. Lundstrém bought two 

Greek and twenty Latin MSS. in Munich. In later 

years he himself presented two Greek and six Latin 

MSS., while four other Latin MSS. were acquired in 

other ways. The collection thus now contains four 

Greek and thirty Latin MSS. With the exception 

of one of s. x/xi containing a /unare and similar 

matter, all are of late date (s. xii-xvii). The classical 
authors included are—besides Aristotle in Latin 

—Ps.-Cato, Ps.-Cicero, Columella, Dionysius Peri- 

egetes (with Eustathius’ commentary), Justin, 

Sallust, Seneca, Statius, Terence, Vegetius, and 

Virgil. In the medieval literature Scotland is 

represented by the opening pages of the De Sphaera 

of Joannes de Sacro Bosco (John of Holywood or 

Haliebuss) and Michael Scott’s version of the 

Historia Animalium, England by the Anatomia of 

Ricardus Anglicus (Richard of Wendover ?), and 

a tractate on poverty by Ricardus de Conyngton. 

Five anecdota are included in a Greek MS. of s, xii 

containing the lives of thirty-odd female saints. 
The proof of a catalogue is in the using, but 

every test I can apply indicates strongly that Hr. 

Kleberg’s catalogue is as exemplary as the genero- 

sity of the donors of the MSS. catalogued. 
Scholars will regret to learn that Professor Lund- 

strém died in 1940. The same year saw the publica- 
tion of Fasc. 4 of his edition of Columella, which 
was thus unhappily left incomplete. 
W. L. LORIMER. 
University of St. Andrews. 


David Moore RoBInson: The Great Glory and 
Glamour of the Dodecanese. Pp. 30; 20 half-tone 
photographs in text. New York: Dodecanesian 
National Council (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 1944. 
Paper. 

THESE thirty glamorous pages contain biographi- 


cal notes on David Moore Robinson, occasiona 
glimpses of his travels, and a rambling account of 
the islands with some good photographs not well 
printed. Those of the Greek houses excavated at 
Camirus, of the Hellenistic fountain-house at 
Talysus, of the volcanic crater of Nisyros, and of 
a fine athlete head in the Robinson Collection at 
Baltimore are noteworthy. 
JouN L. Myrgs. 
Oxford. 


A. E. Gorpon: A Mysterious Latin Inscription in 
California. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Classical Archaeology, Vol. I, No. 13.) 
Pp. 313-56; 2 plates. Berkeley, Cal.: University 
of California Press, 1944. Paper, 50 c. 

THE metrical inscription of five lines, which occu- 

pies the forty-odd pages of this book, is published 

by Professor Gordon from a rubbing in the collec- 
tion of the University of California. The original 
is probably in the Vatican. Originally published 
by Donati in 1765-75, it seems to have been lost 
to sight till the California rubbing was made in 

1902. 

The subject is trivial enough—the death of a 
child at the age of eleven months. But the in- 
scription simply bristles with peculiarities. The 
child’s name seems to be ‘Homobonus Atheno- 
dorus’, the two parts separated by nearly four 
lines. The name of the mother, Amymone, is very 
rare. ‘Roma domo’ at the end is an unusual 
inversion. The orthography is very odd—infas 
for infans, adque for atque, é for et. The diction 
has a curious flavour, certainly suggestive of 
Christianity: ‘here he rests, his soul delivered to 
the Higher Powers, he who in the eleventh 
month gave back the light he had received’. Yet 
the date, conjectured by the editor on grounds of 
epigraphy (‘perhaps about A.D. 200’), is early for 
a Christian inscription, and the formula, ‘natus 
Quirina’, is quite unparalleled in one. Professor 
Gordon devotes some interesting pages to a close 
study of the curious phrases of the inscription. 
They are certainly outside normal pagan usage; 
but they might be appropriate to members of some 
religious philosophy of the East or even to secret 
Christians, believers who, for self-protection, 
hid their faith under vague and ambiguous 
forms. 

There is, then, no dearth of interest in these few 
halting lines, and Professor Gordon has devoted 
to them that kind of intensive study that can 
sometimes make one small particular object a 
pattern for much subsequent research. But the 
doubt lingers in the mind whether the author 
should not have waited to decide, by inquiry at 
the Vatican, questions which he has had to leave 
undetermined, the question of date, for instance, 
and the question of authenticity. An inscription 
that is so peculiar everywhere seems almost too 
good to be true. An English reviewer can hardly 
repress a sigh over the expense of so much paper 
on so small a subject ; but this is probably a mere 
outbreak of envy. 


HAROLD MATTINGLY. 
British Museum. 
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R. W. LEE: The Elements of Roman Law with a 
translation of the Institutes of Justinian. Pp. 
xxili+ 488. London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1944. 
Cloth, 27s. 6d. net. 

TEACHERS of Roman Law will agree with Dr. Lee 

that there is a need for a handbook of Roman Law 

for those law students, unfortunately now the 
great majority, whose knowledge of Latin is in- 

sufficient to read the texts. His book combines a 

systematic exposition with a translation of Justi- 

nian’s Institutes. It also contains some references 
to Modern Law, intended, as he says, ‘to direct 
attention to some features in the landscape’. 

Of the translation it need only be said that it is 
admirable for its purpose. To some extent, how- 
ever, it disproves the assumption that it is possible 
to learn Roman Law with no knowledge of Latin. 
It avoids the perilous course of giving without 
explanation equivalents of Latin terms drawn from 
English Law and uses more or less uniformly 
either non-technical English translations, with the 
Latin terms added in brackets, or the Latin terms 
themselves untranslated. Care has been taken 
either to explain these terms in the commentary 
or to translate them in the short vocabulary given 
on pp. 475-7, but examples of terms not so dealt 
with occur occasionally, e.g. inter praesentes and 
inter absentes in Inst. ii. 6 pr. (p. 123), which is 
paraphrased in § 164 of the commentary (p. 121), 
but without cross reference. There is, however, 
some inconsistency in the use of Latin in the com- 
mentary. Jus gentium, for example, is said in § 46 
and note 80 (p. 32) to be translated as ‘ Universal 
Law’, but it appears passim thereafter untrans- 
lated (e.g. § 59 (1), p. 45, and in the translation of 
Inst. i. 3. 4.0n p. 54). Occasionally Latin sentences 
appear untranslated, as in § 576 (c) (p. 367), though 
they are more usually accompanied by a transla- 
tion (e.g. § 389, p. 2763 § 583, p. 3713 § 604, p. 386, 
and the numerous translations of formulae on 
pp. 434-6). Occasionally different translations for 
the same phrases are given, as in § 598 and § 644. 


On the other hand, passages are often quoted in 
the commentary in English without Latin. There 
appears to be no particular method in selecting 
which course to follow. 

The quality of the commentary is such as is to 
be expected from a civilian of Dr. Lee’s reputation 
and a teacher of his experience. It is remarkably 
comprehensive for its bulk, while avoiding the 
crabbedness which often follows compression. As 
a primary text-book the commentary avoids, so 
far as is possible, controversial discussions, but 
references to modern authorities give the student 
access to such matters. Elementary students may, 
however, find some difficulty in the rather cursory 
discussion which some topies necessarily receive. 
For example, the reason why ownership in general 
is not discussed in the Institutes is rather enig- 
matically hinted at in § 139, and the non-Roman 
nature of the separation of the law relating to 
things into Dr. Lee’s three heads of Law of Pro- 
perty, Law of Succession, and Law of Obligations, 
although explained in § 131, should, perhaps, be 
more stressed. Particularly good from the point 
of view of teaching is the treatment of the law of 
actions; it is unfortunate that the order of the 
Institutes relegates this to the end of the book. 

The proof reading is throughout excellent. The 
only error noted is on p. 89 (§ 126): Matores viginti 
quinque anis-adolescentes’ (sic). Incidentally, on 
p. 117 (§ 158) there appears minores XXV annis. 
The student ignorant of any Latin might be con- 
fused by such variation. The first sentence of 
§ 78. 2 (p. 58) also appears to require recasting. 
The illustrations from Modern Law include, be- 
sides references to English and Continental Law, 
references to South African Law, as might be 
expected from Dr. Lee’s interests, but only some- 
what scanty references to the Law of Scotland, 
which would have provided Dr. Lee in some 
instances with illustrations nearer to his hand. 

J. S. MUIRHEAD. 

University of Glasgow. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
XL. 1: JANUARY, 1945 


W. L. Westermann, Slave Maintenance and Slave 
Revolts: discusses evidence from contracts and 
other sources for arrangements, and accepted stan- 
dards, for maintenance of slaves. R. J. Bonner 
and Gertrude Smith, Administration of Justice in 
Boeotia: collects the meagre evidence from Hesiodic 
to Roman times. L. W. Jones, The Style and 
Vocabulary of Cassiodorus’ Institutiones: notes on 
eleven technical terms. C. A. Forbes, Expanded 
Uses of the Greek Gymnasium: discusses the use of 
gymnasia for teaching, for military training, and 
for public meetings. E. L. Highbarger, Notes on 
Vergil’s Bucolics: notes on (1) the choice of the 
name Damon, (2) the ‘development’ of Tityrus, 
(3) the complexion of Menalcas as confirming 
identification with Virgil. P. C. Wilson interprets 
Iliad i. 116 in relation to the context. 


XL. 2: APRIL, 1945 


J. A. O. Larsen, Representation and Democracy 
in Hellenistic Federalism: examines the conditions 
of federal government of the four Macedonian 
republics and of the Lycian League, with parti- 
cular reference to representation, and their bearing 
on the Achaean League ; an appendix discusses the 
dating of Tit. As. Min. ii. 508. L, B. Lawler and 
A. E. Kober, The ‘Thracian Pig-Dance’: attempt 
to explain the xoAaBpiopds of Athen. 14. 629 d by 
reference to art and ritual. E. lL. Bassett, The 
Genitive Absolute in Latin: claims that the gen. 
abs. is a native construction in Latin, adducing 
Lucan 8. 158 stantis fati, Livy 30. 26. 7 exactae 
aetatis, Tac. Ann. 14. 22 discumbentis Neronis. 
F. Solmsen, Comanus ‘of the First Friends’ : identi- 
fies the Alexandrian politician C., the courtier of 
Philometor, with the grammarian, the adversary 
of Aristarchus. R. Lattimore explains the situa- 
tion implied in Pind. Nem. 7. 70-4. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


LXXIV: 1943 


M. B. Ogle, Romantic Movements in Antiquity: 
on the growth of individualism and its romantic 
adjuncts in the Hellenistic Age and the last cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire. N. W. DeWitt, 
Epicurus: All Sensations are True: argues that 
this statement did not mean that all sensations 
are trustworthy. E. M. Sanford, The Verbum 
Abbreviatum of Petrus Cantor: quotations from 
Latin literature in a twelfth-century ecclesiastical 
handbook. M. Tait, The Tragic Philosophy of the 
Iliad: the Iliad represents man’s conflict with 
death symbolized by the gods. L. B. Lawler, 
“Opxnos ‘Iwuxy: on the original character and 
development of this dance. J. P. Pritchard, 
Aristotle, Horace, and Wordsworth: on W.’s direct 
and indirect acquaintance with the poetic prin- 
ciples of A. and H. D. H. Abel, Genealogies of 
Ethical Concepts from Hesiod to Bacchylides: on 
personifications of virtues and vices and their 
imagined family-relationships. A. Segre, A Note 
on the Classes of Roman Officials in the Age of 
Diocletian: on the status of ducenarii and centenarii 
before and after the reforms of ¢c. A.D. 297. E. A. 
Robinson, Did Cicero complete the De Legibus?: 
it was completed except for a proem which was 
omitted because of a decision (made perhaps in 
the middle of 43 B.c.) not to publish the work. 
S. Wilcox, Criticisms of Isocrates and his ¢udocodia: 
on I.’s answers to the popular dislike of rhetoric, 
particularly forensic rhetoric, and to the common 
slander that he taught skill in petty litigation or 
sycophancy. K. von Fritz, Sallust and the Attitude 
of the Roman Nobility at the time of the Wars against 
Jugurtha: re-examines, with reference to the Bel- 
lum Iugurthinum, the objective basis for Sallust’s 
polemics against the Roman aristocracy. P. De 
Lacy, The Philosophy of the Aetna: the poem is 
Epicurean, not Stoic, because it accepts the Epi- 
curean criterion of truth (perception). P. Merlan, 
Plotinus Enneads 2. 2: this passage shows Plotinus’ 
use of the Peripatetics, especially Alexander of 
Aphrodisias. W. H. Alexander, Nullus Argento 
Color (Horace, Odes 2. 2. 1-4): argues that Bentley 
erred in making the nisi clause the protasis of 
inimice lamnae. V. B. Schuman, The Greek Signa- 
tures of P. Mich. Inv. 4703: seeks to decipher these 
names. W. C. McDermott, Elissa: this may be 
meant by Virgil as Aeneas’ pet-name for Dido. 
J. L. Heller, Nenia ‘zatywov’: many citations 
suggest that menia originally meant not ‘dirge’ 
but ‘plaything’. E. A. Hahn, Voice of Non-Finite 
Verb Forms in Latin and English: parallels from 
Hittite suggest that the gerund and gerundive 
were originally voiceless. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


LXV. 4: OCTOBER, 1944 


A. W. Gomme, Athenian Notes: maintains that 
inevitable confusion results from reading Isocra- 
tean ideas of Medism and Panhellenism into the 
movements of 510-483 B.C., that the ‘Friends of the 


Tyrants’ were never organized as a third political 
party, and that the terms of the treaty of Callias 
are a problem of purely literary history, the solu- 
tion of which is to be sought in a study of Pane- 
gyricus, 120. S. M. Pitcher, Epic as I Here Define 
It: retains émomoita in Poetics, 14474 28, and under- 
stands it as a comprehensive term including all 
types of composition without musical accompani- 
ment. L, Spitzer, The Name of the Holy Grail: sug- 
gests an ultimate derivation from Latin cratis and 
an original meaning of ‘woven basket’. F. Mezger, 
Latin Dit Indigites, Dii Novensides, and the Desig- 
nation of IE kinship: holds that Indigites and 
Novensides are antonyms meaning ‘belonging to’ 
and ‘external to’ the group. Y. Malkiel, The Latin 
Base of the Spanish Suffix -ero : listing a number of 
Latin adjectives in -imeus, suggests that these 
forms provide an origin for the suffix in question. 
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